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Art. I—THE RELATION OF THE FORMAL AND MATERIAL 
PRINCIPLES OF PROTESTANTISM TO THE PRINCIPLE 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY REV. T. G. APPLE. 


THE beginning of Christianity, and its foundation, must be 
found in the union of the divine and human natures in the 
incarnation of the Son of God. In the unfolding of the life of 
Christ, comprehending His words and works, reaching through 
suffering and death to His resurrection and ascension, our 
fallen humanity was delivered from the curse of the law, lifted 
up above the power of death, and endowed with glory and 
immortality in communion with God. In this view the work 
of redemption is finished. In Christ the destiny of humanity 
is reached and realized. In Him is fulfilled the headship over 
the world designed for man in his original creation. “Thou 
madest him a little lower than the angels; Thou crownedst him 
with glory and honor, and didst set him over the works of Thy 
hands; Thou hast put all things in subjection under his feet. 
For in that he put all in subjection under him, he left nothing 
that is not put under him. But now we see not yet all things 
put under him. But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower 
than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honor.” 
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The redemptive work, as wrought out by Christ, and as thus 
finished, must now be applied. This presents to us a new 
beginning in the Pentecostal Gift, the coming of the Holy 
Ghost, and the founding of the Christian Church. The office 
of the Holy Ghost, as described by our Saviour Himself, is to 
take of the things of Christ and show them unto His people. 
(John xvi. 18, 14, 15.) This office we can properly under- 
stand as no other than the mediation of the life of Christ to 
those that believe. The Holy Spirit does not come merely to 
represent an absent Christ, but He comes as the Spirit of 
Christ to bring into life-union Christ and His people. Christ 
becomes thus the vital source of new life for man. His life is 
the principle of their life. In other words, the life of Christ, 
in His mystical presence through the Holy Ghost, is the prin- 
ciple of Christianity. 

The historical Christ and the mystical Christ are one Christ 
under different forms of manifestation. Christ as a historical 
person, having finished the work of man’s redemption, now 
lives and reigns at the right hand of the Father, and is no longer 
on earth in outward, visible presence. But in the power and 
grace of His glorified life, He is present in His Church, through 
the Holy Ghost, always unto the end of the world. This pre- 
sence of Christ forms the principle of the new creation as it 
exists in the Kingdom of grace on earth. There is here but 
one principle of Christianity. 

To be brought into such relation to Christ, to be made a 
member of Him, a partaker of His life, is to be regenerated, or 
born again. Thus the Christian Church had its origin on the 
day of Pentecost in the new birth of the Spirit. The implan- 
tation and unfolding of this new life in man comprehends all 
that is included in his redemption. . 

It must be evident now that the only true object of faith 
is Christ Himself. We dare not substitute for Him any words 
of instruction which He uttered, as thongh we should take 
some proposition in regard to His person, or some doctrine, 
and rest upon this for salvation. Not His words apart from 
His person can be the true object of faith. These words always 
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directed men to Himself as the Saviour in whom they were to 
believe, and they had power, were spirit and life, just because 
they were utterances from the fountain of life in His person. 

Neither dare we substitute for Christ any work that He per- 
formed as the true object of faith. He obeyed the divine law 
in our stead, He suffered and died for us, and rose from the 
dead, and ascended to heaven. To take this now as a state- 
ment or proposition, and to say that we are to make this the 
object of faith, is to substitute a false object for the true one. 
It is true, in the Creed, we do confess our faith in Jesus Christ, 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, crucified, dead and buried, 
who rose again from the dead and ascended to heaven, etc., 
but here we have the works of Christ as they constitute parts 
or elements of His personal life. We do not make these works 
as something apart from His person, much less any proposi- 
tions in regard to these works, objects of faith, but Christ 
Himself—* I believe in Jesus Christ.” 

Such faith in Christ contains first and germinally that He is 
the Son of God incarnate, God and man in one person, the 
promised Messiah, who came to deliver man from sin and death. 
All who came to Him, oppressed with a sense of sin, longing 
to be redeemed from its power, and looked to Him only for 
redemption, thus reaching out towards, and embracing Him, 
were accepted and made His disciples. In the Apostolic 
Church this, it seems, was all that was required as a condition 
for discipleship. The challenge made was, believest thou that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God? In this was 
wrapped up the whole mystery. It is not necessary to attempt 
to analyze what all was involved here for the understanding. 
Some, doubtless, penetrated farther into the contents of their 
faith in the way of knowledge than others. For all it involved 
a sense of sin and the need of deliverance, a renunciation of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and such full committal of 
the life to Christ as to render its subjects willing to follow Him 
whithersoever He would lead them, even to the death of mar- 
tyrdom. 
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The faith of the early Christians, however, was germinal. 
It gradually unfolded its contents, one of the occasions for 
which was the rise of error, against which it now began to 
defend itself, and from which it began to distinguish itself. 
This was the burden of the problem of early Christianity. It 
settled in the cecumenical creeds and confessions who and what 
Christ is, as the object of faith. Faith and knowledge are 
intimately related to each other. The contents of the former 
are also the contents of the latter. Hence when false objects 
are set before the knowing faculties, if accepted, they reach 
back upon and tend to vitiate the faith, just as false objects of 
faith must also become error for knowledge. 

Without now attempting to follow the course of the princi- 
ple of Christianity in its unfolding in the life of the Church, 
let us pass at once to the consideration of the two leading 
principles of Protestantism, in order to find their relation to it. 
It is important to understand this relation, especially that we 
may avoid the error of making either the one or the other of 
these the fundamental principle of Christianity itself. This is 
frequently done. By some the Scriptures, as the only rule of 
faith, are made the principle of Christianity, by others, justifi- 
cation by faith. Neither of these is this principle, nor both 
combined. 

The first of these Protestant principles, the inspired Scrip- 
tures the only rule of faith, finds its necessity in the fact that 
Christ and His inspired apostles are no longer present on 
earth to teach men by sensible words. That teaching at the 
beginning was necessary in order that men might be brought 
to believe in Christ. 

The words of Christ had for their object to call men to Him- 
self. Ile did not teach a system of salvation that stood apart 
from, and independent of Himself. He was, Himself, the per- 
sonal truth, and the personal life. All His parables, His 
moral teachings, His invitations, His rebukes, His exposition 
of prophecy and type, all were intended to draw men to Him- 
self as the personal source of light, life, and salvation for the 
world. The teachings of the apostles had the same object in 
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view. They proclaimed the life of Christ, they pointed men to 
what He taught and what He performed, they held up for 
condemnation false systems, and for justification the true, in 
order that men might be led to Christ, and continue to live in 
union with Him. These inspired teachings are the historical 
basis for the preaching of the Gospel throughout all ages, and 
this preaching of Christ is one of the means or instrumentalities 
which He employs to lead men to believe on Him as their only 
Saviour from sin and death. 

Here now the issue was joined between the Reformers and the 
Roman Church, or the leaders in that Church. The Reformers 
maintained that the only infallible directory and guide in 
reference to what we are to beli¢ve is contained in the inspired 
Scriptures. The Romanist maintains that in addition to Holy 
Scripture we must also receive the tradition of the Church as 
of equal authority. 

The Protestant view in regard to the inspired Scriptures 2s 
the only infallible rule of faith presupposes, of course, a re- 
generate, believing Church, to whom they were given, and by 
whom they are to be interpreted, for it was never for a moment 
supposed or taught that the natural mind could apprehend the 
truth they contain. 

On this point Protestantism stands just where Romanism 
stands. The Romanist maintains that his rule of faith, con- 
sisting of Holy Scripture and tradition, must be interpreted and 
expounded by the Church. The Protestant maintains that his 
rule of faith, the inspired Scriptures alone, are to be understood 
and interpreted only by those who are in sympathy with the 
substance they contain, who are directed by the Holy Spirit. 
But just here the Romanist claims an advantage. Ilis rule of 
faith is not a rule for mere private judgment. The Church must 
explain what the Scripture means, and what is the tradition of 
the Church. But when we come to inquire how this is done, 
we find that the process has been a historical process, through 
synods, councils, and especially often through leading men, as 
Athanasius, who became the expounder of the true faith even 
for councils. The Romanist maintains indeed that it is other- 
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wise, that the Church gives expression through an appointed 
infallible organ, and this organ, according to the decision of 
the late Vatican Council, is the Pope. But this is only a 
violent and monstrous assumption which a large portion of the 
Roman Church itself refuses to accept. As it is considered so 
important and vital by the Romanist that he can point to the 
infallible organ through whom the Scriptures and tradition are 
to be interpreted, and as he triumphantly charges that the 
Protestant can point to no such fixed organ, we need only say 
in reply that the whole force of the argument is lost when we 
consider the fact, that it is only after eighteen centuries that 
the Roman Church has been able to decide who and where 
their infallible organ is. Whether the infallibility lay in the 
council, or in the Pope, or in both, has been left an open ques- 
tion, until the holding of the Vatican Council in this nineteenth 
century. If, now, the Romanist replies, “‘ It does not matter 
just where the infallibility lies, if only the faithful believe that 
it is in the Church,” then the Protestant is just as well off, for 
he too can point to the Church as the pillar and ground of the 
truth. Ouly he regards the manner in which the Spirit guides 
the Church into the knowledge of the truth as more historical 
and free. The manner in which the Protestant faith has come 
to expression in catechisms and confessions, through synods 
and conferences, in a truly historical way, differs in no essen- 
tial feature from the manner in which the faith of the early 
Church came to its expression. But it was not our purpose to 
enter upon this argument, and we leave it now, to carry out 
our line of thought which we have interrupted by this reference 
to Romanism. 

How is the formal principle of Protestantism related to the 
principle of Christianity? We answer, in general, the former 
is subordinate to the latter, and should never be elevated to an 
equality with it, nor identified with it. The principle of 
Christianity pertains to its essence, the formal principle of 
Protestantism relates only to the instrumental means by which 
the substance of Christianity is made to confront our faith. 
Of course we acknowledge that by the inspired Scriptures 
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here, we are to understand, not merely natural letters and 
words, and ink and paper, as though these had a magical in- 
fluence in them. There are those who turn this legitimate 
principle of the Reformation into a magical bibliolatry, in true 
Roman Catholic style. We recognize here the words of 
Scripture as containing the teachings of Christ and His 
disciples. In this highest and best sense, however, they are 
not Christ, nor the life of Christ, but they only lead to Christ. 
They do not constitute the proper object of faith, they do not 
save us. They only direct to this object, to Him who alone 
saves. 

As the Scriptures do not become themselves the object of 
faith, do not take the place of Christ, so also they are not 
designed to take the place of the Church creed. The Holy 
Scriptures are not a creed, nor indeed are they formally the 
source of the creed. The creed of the Church was organizing 
itself while the Scriptures were settling themselves into form 
as the inspired canon. The creed sets forth the same matter 
with which the Scriptures are concerned, but the latter pre- 
sent this matter for instruction, the former as a confession of 
faith. Hence the Church has always recognized the important 
place occupied by the cecumenical creeds. They exhibit to us 
the order in which the Church apprehended the object of faith. 
They perform a very different office from that of Scripture. 
The two are not in rivalry with each other. To say, we have 
the inspired Scriptures, and therefore we do not need any 
creeds, is just to misapprehend the difference between them. 
But while creed does not originate in Scripture, yet we must 
grant that the Scriptures are a critical standard by which the 
creed must submit to be judged. If there is anything in the 
creeds of the Church that is not in agreement with the Scrip- 
ture it must be ruled out, for no creeds are inspired in the 
same sense in which the Scriptures are inspired. 

The Word of God as contained in the inspired Scriptures, 
stands above all other writings which the Church has produced. 
Yet it is not the Bible that brings salvation. The period of 
orthodoxy and confessionalism in the seventeenth century be- 
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came cold and barren just because it treated the Scriptures as 
though they were the source of salvation. ‘Ye search the 
Scriptures because in them ye think ye have eternal life,” for- 
getting that it is the office of Scripture to testify of Christ. 
**They are they which testify of me.” That with which the 
Scripture is occupied in presenting it in outward form, is also 
the substance of the Christian life. The two are indeed corre- 
lative. The unfolding of the regenerate life must continually 
submit itself to the judgment of the inspired Word, yet this 
life itself does not owe its origin to the written Word, but pro- 
ceeds from Christ. 

In this view it is that the Reformation developed another 
principle, standing to some extent independent of the formal 
principle to which we have referred, and which is sometimes 
called the principle of Protestantism, viz: the principle of 
justification by faith. 

The legalistic tendency in the Roman Church, according to 
which Christianity came to be looked upon rather as law than 
Gospel, led its members to seek for justification through works 
of obedience, acts of penance, etc.. The objective righteous- 
ness of Christ which is the ground of our justification before 
God was not distinguished from that righteousness as it becomes 
ours in the unfolding of our new life in sanctification. The 
former is perfect, and therefore is the ground of a perfect 
justification, while the latter is imperfect, being only in process 
of reaching its true completion. The objective righteousness 
of Christ does not indeed stand out of and apart from the 
believer, so that his justification rests upon a mere outward, 
mechanical substitution. That righteousness becomes his as a 
true and real inheritance and possession, but as such it is not 
identical with the subjective righteousness of the believer, but 
stands related to this as the source of his life to its unfolding. 
This righteousness of Christ becomes ours in the new birth of 
water and the Spirit, but its conscious appropriation can be only 
through faith. Hence the Reformers taught that man is justi- 
fied by faith, not by works, though it must never be forgotten 
that good works are internally and organically united to faith. 
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Of course the conception of faith here is quite different from 
the Roman view. The council of Trent, in which this subject 
was discussed, presented as one of the points to be condemned, 
that “justifying faith is a sure trust, by which one believeth that 
his sins are remitted for Christ’s sake; and those that are justi- 
fied are bound to believe certainly that their sins are remitted.” 
Faith, according to the Roman view, is only an assent to what 
God has spoken. ‘All agreed,” we are told in the history of 
the discussion in the council, “that justifying faith is an 
assent to whatever is revealed by God, or determined by the 
Church to be believed. But to take faith for a trust and con- 
fidence, is not only an improper kind of speaking, but abusive, 
never received by St. Paul.” Again it was said, “‘ That no 
man, without presumption, could assume himself that he was 
in grace, but ought always to doubt,”’ etc.* 

The Protestant Reformation brought out the subjective factor 
in redemption, and gave it new significance, just as they had 
also separated the objective revelation through the inspired 
word from the errors with which it had become intermingled. 
Faith here became an inward activity of the spirit, by which it 
laid hold of the object in a real way, and hence carried with it 
an assurance which could come in no other way.f 

It must be plain, now, that however important the principle 
of justification by faith is, it is not the principle of Christianity. 
It pertains to the soteriological principle of Christianity, which 
itself is not the whole of Christianity. True, this principle of 
justification by faith is far-reaching, and may become, indeed, 
a touch-stone, or criterion, by which to judge other principles, 


* Hist. Council of Trent. Translated by Brent, 2d Ed., p. 192. 


t+ We present this as important to be considered when the Church of Rome urges 
that it alone affords certainty for the struggling soul. The certainty it proposes, 
however ,is of a superficial character, after all, even granting its assumptions of in- 
fallibility to be true; for the certainty here amounts only to this, that what it 
teaches is true, but the individual is left still to struggle with other questions, 
whether his repentance and confession are complete, whether he is in grace, eto. 
Such assent merely, does not bring the soul into union witb the true object of faith. 
It is very much on a par with that false Protestant conception by which the Scrip- 
tures, or their absolute truthfuloess, is made to be the object of faith. Newman’s 
doctrine of assent comes only to this at last. 
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but it is by no means the whole of Christianity, as it was never 
claimed to be by the Reformers. 

In the first place, it must always be complemented by the 
formal principle, which relates to the inspired Word of God. 
Separated from this it leads to a mere subjectivism, which in 
the end projects its own object, and so denies the true object 
of faith. ‘* When the individual Christian severs himself from 
all connection with history and tradition, and lightly esteems 
the written word, relying upon his being born of the Spirit, and 
accordingly needing no Christ outside of himself,—then wi 
nate sects, based on visionariness and fanaticism. é 
Since this disregard of the Church and of the Bible is at the 
same time a disregard of ‘Christ outside of us,’ it leads logi- 
cally to a denial of the miracle of the Incarnation; and then 
the subjective religion ceases to be subjective Christianity. For 
what it calls Christ ‘in us,’ is nothing but a general idea ; what 
it calls the inner light, is merely the light of nature, wrapped 
in a mist, colored by Christianity.” * 

Not only is the principle of justification by faith dependent 
for its right standing upon its right relation to the outward in- 
spired word, it relates, as we have said, only to the soteriologi- 
cal element of Christology, and is by no means the whole of 
Christianity. This was seen when Luther came to adjust it 
with the doctrine of the sacraments, as also embraced in the 
Christian system, and also in its soteriological department. 
And this adjustment is just one of the perplexing problems 
which Protestant theology is still occupied with. This problem 
presented itself to Luther, and we are told by Dorner f, that 
at first he seemed disposed to undervalue the significance of the 
sacraments in favor of his principle of justification by faith. 
In the year 1518 he declares the leading principie to be: What- 


* How clearly Dr. Nevin grasped the central error, the proton pseudos, of the sect 
system, may be seen by reading his tract on Anti-Christ, published years ago, in 
which he pointed out just this heresy, that it denied that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, the mystery of the Incarnation, as Dr. Martensen also says, from whom we 
quote the above. 


t Hist. Prot. Theology. 
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ever may be the case with the sacraments, faith must maintain 
its rights and honors. Also that faith may receive apart from 
the sacrament the same thing as in the sacrament, namely, the 
forgiveness of sins (through faith in the Word). This position, 
as we know, was assailed with effect by the Romanists. Subse- 
quently Luther, and Protestantism generally, settled down into 
a better adjustment of the principle of justification by faith, 
with the meaning of the sacraments, but we know that the pro- 
blem presents difficulties even yet. Especially do we see this 
in the treatment of Infant Baptism. The Episcopa! Conven- 
tion, which recently convened in Baltimore, leaves the question 
quite unsettled, and we find their ministers still perplexed as 
much as ever in regard to it. Is the child justified in Baptism ? 
We believe that if it dies it is saved. Is it saved without justi- 
fication ? We ask the question only to reveal the nature of the 
problem which here meets us. We know the tendency of one- 
sided Protestantism to undervalue the sacraments. In some 
denominations but few children, comparatively, are baptized, 
and in others infant baptism is repudiated altogether. Those \ 
among the Reformed, also, who regard the sacraments as mere | 
signs to confirm our faith, fail to apprehend the true relation here. | 

Sometimes they proceed so far as to make faith a means of 
grace, substituting it thus in place of the sacraments them- | 
selves. To be consistent, then, they would have to displace 
also the Word. They charge gross and dangerous heresy on 
those who regard the sacraments as saving means of grace, 
urging that we are saved by grace through faith, as though this 
in any way contradicted the full significance of the sacraments 
as a means of grace. They urge that we are partakers of Christ 
through faith, not through the sacraments, strangely confound- 
ing faith as the apprehending and receptive organ in us, with 
those means through which grace is made to confront us. We 
refer to these points, not for the purpose of discussing them, 
but to show that these Protestant principles, either one of them 
or both, cannot be regarded as absolutely central in the Chris- 
tian system, and that they need to be properly adjusted in that 
system as a whole. 
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In the opening of this article we briefly indicated what must 
be confessed by all as the principle of Christianity. It is the 
Christological principle. This principle stood out prominently 
in the primitive church, and by its central position, and in its 
wholeness, it moulded early Christianity. In the Medizval 
period the principle of Ecclesiasticism came to be regarded as 
central, as it is now in the Roman Catholic Church. At the 
Reformation the Christological principle came to assert its 
power again, but with special application only to the rule of 
faith and justification by faith. It rooted out false ecclesiasti- 
cism in the authority that had come to be attached to tradition, 
and to the independent efficacy of the sacraments as they came 
to be separated from the sacrifice of Christ. But this was only 
a partial application of the principle. Now that Protestantism 
has maintained the contest with Rome, and acquired for itself 
an independent position,—now that it has developed the mean- 
ing of its formal and material principles, it must realize that 
it stands in a broader principle, and it must seek to compre- 
hend, in their right adjustment, its particular principles in one 
that is central and Catholic. 

Of course, Protestantism has always stood in this Christolo- 
gical principle, in other words, it has stood in Christianity as 
something broader and deeper than Protestantism. But it must 
come to apprehend itself as thus related, and in the light of 
this relation, interpret its catechisms and confessions. This 
calls for no new creed—such Catholic creed is already at hand,— 
it was incorporated in the most important Protestant Confes- 
sion, viz.: The Apostles’ Creed. That creed is Christological, 
it makes Christ centrally the object of faith. It looks to Christ 
in the wholeness of His person and work, His incarnation and 
His suftering, His death and His resurrection, and His ascen- 
sion and session at the right hand of God. Christ as thus cen- 
tral for faith reveals to us the Father, and is present with us 
by the Holy Ghost, through whom the Holy Catholic Church 
unfolds itself as the mystical body of Christ, in whose bosom 
we enjoy the blessed communion of saints, the forgiveness of 
sins, the resurrection of the body and the life everlasting. 
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This creed, we say, was incorporated in the Reformation Cate- 
chisms and Confessions of Faith, and was looked upon as the 
creed of Christendom by the Reformers. But Protestantism 
had to do directly with special problems, and in its engrossing 
interest in these, it is not strange that it should fail to grasp at 
once with equal vigor the whole Christian system, or rather to 
adjust its new principles just in their proper relations in this 
system us a whole. Hence the creed which Lutheran and Re- 
formed catechisms set forth as containing the whole Christian 
faith in swum, and which Calvin made the basis of his Institutes, 
gradually fell into the background. In many sections of Pro- 
testantism it has come to have a strange sound, and in some 
sections, as in Puritanism, it has pretty much disappeared alto- 
gether. There are, indeed, some among us who find yno parti- 
cular significance in this. They imagine that Puritanism can 
be theologically sound without the creed as well as with it; for 
does it not still hold to the doctrine of the Trinity, the divinity 
of Christ (at least in its orthodox wing) the depravity of human 
nature, the necessity of regeneration, etc., etc.? But the case 
requires more than merely the holding of such doctrines in their 
separate capacity. They will take their coloring and shade of 
meaning according to the principle by which they are held to- 
gether as a whole. And where this principle is not the right 
one, the central one, separate and independent doctrines must 
gradually fall into a false interpretation also. 

Systems of theology, though they may in a traditionary way 
still incorporate them for study, will necessarily lose their 
vigor, if they are not formed and informed by the one central 
principle of Christianity. Failing to grasp this principle as it 
organizes itself in the Apostles’ Creed, theologians will be led, 
consciously or unconsciously, to find some other principle, ac- 
cording to which they construct their systems. Church wor- 
ship, and Church Government, and Christian Ethics, will re- 
volve around another principle. Even the truths they contain 
will take a false coloring by reason of the wrong relation they 
are made to stand to each other. This seems to be, in part at 
least, the cause of the confusion which prevails in Protestant 
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systems. They are casting about to find the true centre, the 
one informing principle. One finds it in the divine decree, 
another in a peculiar feature of the Church, as the Episcopal 
succession, another in its particular view of conversion, another 
in a form of baptism, and thus parties and sections are arrayed 
against each other, instead of blending together in one common 
communion. 

But will a mere acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed provide 
any remedy for this division and confusion? By no means ; 
any more than the acceptance of the Bible has brought unity 
to Protestant confessions. Some have sought a remedy for 
existing evils in this outward way. Let us take the cecumeni- 
cal creeds, and cast away all our other symbols. All would 
depend oa the sense which we carry into the creed, and if this 
sense is as various as Protestant confessions themselves, what 
unity could be reached in this way ? 

But what is required is, that we lay hold of the creed as or- 
ganized on the Christological principle, having Christ for its 
centre, and seek to adjust our Protestant principles with it. In 
doing this, while the creed will carry with it its old historical 
sense, it will also come to have for us a new sense, perfectly 
consistent with the old. Its articles, in their explanation, will 
be divested also of all erroneous appendages which were con- 
nected with them by Romanism. The “ credo,” “I believe,” 
will carry with it all the emphasis which Protestantism gives to 
faith. Yet the old ereed will speak out for us the faith of the 
early Church, as this faith comes to us through the Reforma- 
tion, and stands livingly in the life of the Church now. 

This is not repristination. It is not going back to early 
Christianity, with a view to transport it over the centuries that 
intervene, and land it whole in this 19th century. This is just 
one of the errors against which, what is called, Mercersburg 
theology set itself from the beginning. But it will be early 
Christianity, of the Catholic period, living and speaking in the 
modern period. 

This would serve to enable our Protestant confessions to 
overcome the one-sidedness which clings to them in one way ‘ 
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or another. Take, for instance, the doctrine of the Atonement. 
This seems to have no power to set itself in right relation to 
the incarnation. The death of Christ, as the expiatory sacri- 
fice, is all that it can recognize as having to do with our delive- 
rance from sin and death. The satisfaction made to divine 
justice in our Saviour’s death, and our deliverance from the 
curse by a forensic imputation of His merits are the only ele- 
ments that it can posit in the doctrine of the atonement. The 
conception of an Atonement as lying also, and primarily we 
may say, in the union of God and man in the person of Christ, 
whereby our nature was brought into reconciliation with God 
first of all in the incarnation,—this seems to find no place in 
the doctrine as ordinarily exhibited. Clearly one phase of the 
Saviour’s life, one portion of His redemptive work, is here sub- 
stituted for the meaning of His whole person and work. 

The wrong way in which the written word has, by many, 
come to be viewed, as separated from the incarnate Word, as 
He ever lives in His Church, is another illustration. The em- 
pirical theory of the Church by which it is made to be a result 
of a union of regenerated individuals, instead of that bosom of 
grace, the mother of us all, the body of Christ, is still another. 
The rationalistic theory of the sacraments, according to which 
they are denied all positive objective contents, resulting from a 
false view of Christ's presence, and a false view of the relation 
of faith to the means of grace, may be cited as another example. 
Nor should we leave out of our enumeration the seeming ten- 
dency in the better Lutheranism of our times, to make a Re- 
formation symbol, sound doctrine, the principle of the Church’s 
life. But we need not extend this reference to examples. 

Protestantism will reveal such one-sided tendencies in all 
directions until it comes to a fuller, clearer, consciousness of the 
one principle of its life, and makes this principle central in its 
apprehension of the Christian system. Here we must find the 
only true remedy for the helplessness of our divisions. These 
divisions all hang upon the emphasizing of one or another fea- 
ture of Christianity, without embracing it in its true Catholi- 
city. Let the Christ-principle, which is the principle of the 
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creed, apprehend us, and let us come to apprehend it in its 
central significance, and we will have power to begin to sur- 
mount those narrow lines of separation by which we are now 
held apart, and the denominations of the Protestant Church 
will merge into the Reformed Catholic Church. 





Art. I.—THE IDEA OF CHURCH AUTHORITY: A LETTER. 


BY REV. E. V. GERBART, D. D., PROFESSOR {N THR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Mr. Eprtor:—Shortly after coming to Lancaster to open 
the Theological Seminary, a letter of inquiry was addressed to 
me relative to some of the questions at issue between the Ro- 
man and the Protestant Churches. The point to which the 
writer referred more particularly was the historical authority 
“of the Roman Gatholic Church, and its bearing on the validity 
of the Reformation. We all confess: ‘I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church.” Does the disruption of the sixteenth 
century involve a violation of this article of the Creed? 

In my reply, I expressed my willingness to assist him, so far 
as I might be able, in coming to a right conclusion on a ques- 
tion of such grave character. Butas the greater part of my 
time was occupied with my regular work in the Seminary, and 
I did not wish to write without some previous reflection, 1 
would need a few weeks to prepare a proper answer to his 
inquiry. Meanwhile, however, I stated, that the Roman theory 
of the primacy of St. Peter, of the unity of the Church, and 
the authoritative teaching of the truth (for these things were 
closely connected), was to my mind clearly false, by which I 
meant to say, that the Roman theory was contrary to the 
objective idea of the Gospel, to the teachings of the New Tes- 
tament, the nature of the Church Catholic, and to the spirit of 
sound Christological thinking. 
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In due time I fulfilled my promise, and forwarded an answer. 
A few friends, with whom I had occasion to confer on the sub- 
ject, believe that the paper may serve a wider purpose than 
that for which it was originally intended. Acquiescing in this 
opinion, I have revised it with some care, and now place it at 
your disposal for publication in the “ Review.” 

Yours truly, E. V. G. 


Theological Seminary, Feb. 22d, 1872. 


Dear Str:—In your letter of September 20th, you ask: 
“Where is the . AUTHORITY for turning away from the voice of 
the Church, as “it had uttered itself through the General 
Council all along, to the voice of the Reformers?’ and “desire 
to be informed of the fallacy,” which your thoughts on the 
question of Church Authority may contain. 

Your request assumes, that the Roman Catholic idea of 
Church authority may not be the true idea; also that the true 
idea of authority, and of authoritative teaching, may evince~ 
the fallacy of the Roman position, that the Reformation move- 
ment isa breach of faith in the article of the Creed: “I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” This assumption is 
both legitimate and necessary. It underlies an inquiry into the 
main question at issue. The Roman theory, or the principle 
which this theory involves, denies not only the possibility of 
any other valid conception of Church authority, but also the 
right and propriety of thinking on this subject from any other 
point of observation. If we concede this principle, we beg 
the question; we grant the position with all its consequences, 
which we propose to consider, and thus bar out all free inquiry. 
There would remain then, if consistent, nothing else for us to 
do, than to acquiesce passively in all the claims and preten- 
sions of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Assuming then with you, whatever may be the merits of the 
Roman theory, that there is room for another conception of 
Church authority, and that it is legitimate to pursue an inquiry 
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from a different stand-point, I proceed to give you my answer 
to the main question of your letter. 


Church Authority Related to the Church. 


The idea of Church authority is necessarily connected with 
the idea of the Church. As is the nature and vocation of the 
Church, so will be the nature of the authority which she pos- 
sesses. 

If the Church be a purely supernatural organization, insti- 
tuted and commissioned extra-naturally by God, to testify of 
Christ and His salvation, to authenticate Christ and teach 
divine truth in definite ultimate propositions; and, if thus 
commissioned, she bears a fixed and unchangeable character 
throughout all the ages; then will her authority likewise be 
external and extra-natural, and confront us at al! times in an 
ultimate form of definite teaching. But if the Church be an 
organism, in which the supernatural and the natural are both 
essential factors; if she is consequently a real new existence 
inwardly connected with the present order of things; and if it 
is her vocation to actualize the truth in her spiritual and ethical 
life, and teach the truth, not in ultimate propositions, but in a 
progressive form corresponding to the development of her life; 
then is her divine authority in like manner internal and intra- 
natural, and apprehends us as a concrete power, always deeper, 
broader, mightier than any formula of teaching in language. 

These two ideas are but two aspects of one fact. Being so 
closely allied, they modify each other reciprocally. A defective 
view of the Church involves a defective view of her authority. 
The latter, moreover, is commensurate with the former. They 
prevail in the same degree. Hence a false conception of the 
Church renders a true view of church authority impossible. 

Our dissent from the Roman Church, on the question of 
Church authority, does not spring from a denial that she is a 
branch of the Church of Christ, nor from a denial of Church 
authority as such. Nor does it spring simply from the fact, 
that she has abused her legitimate authority. But we dissent 
from the claims of the Roman Church, because these claims 
contravene the idea of the essential nature of the Church 
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Catholic herself, as this is revealed in her Apostolic origin, her 
history and final destiny. 


The Church Related to Christianity. 

The idea of the Church, however, is not original and auto- 
nomic. It is necessarily connected with the idea of Christianity 
or the Christian religion, as distinguished from the religions 
and philosophies of the world. The terms Christianity and 
Church are not synonymous. Apart from any definite concep- 
tion of either one or both, so much at least is to be asserted, 
that the latter is not commensurate with the former. The 
objective faith of the Church, Greek, Roman, and Protestant, 
comprehends more, both intensively and extensively, than the 
Church herself actually is now, or has been, or ever will be, so 
long as the present fallen mundane order prevails. 

Looking backward, Christianity includes the Person, the 
personal life, the work, and the perfection of Christ in His 
glorification, as antecedent to the proper founding of the 
Church on the day of Pentecost. Looking forward, Christi- 
anity takes in teleologically, as being essential to the complete- 
ness of divine revelation, the Second Coming of Christ and all 


the Last Things—among these the passing away of the present , 


mundane order, the resurrection, the destruction of death, and 
the transition of the Church from the state militant to the 
state triumphant. This transition implies an organic change 
in her constitution,—a change in kind and degree like that 
which her living Head underwent in passing from His state in 
the flesh to His state in glory. 

Now the Church is in her time state. This is intermediate 
between the ascension and glorification of her Head, and His 
coming again to judge the quick and the dead. She is indeed 
His mystical body, the present actual form of Christianity, 
the established economy in which Christ lives and reigns on the 
earth. But the Church is the actual form of Christianity only 
in a relative, not in an absolute sense. It is self-evident, that 
the actualization cannot be more complete than the objective 
truth which is actualized; that the remo | cannot be more 
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perfect than the mystery which originates, warrants and fills 
the economy. 

Christianity is itself only relatively complete. The Second 
Advent is still a future fact, not yet a reality ; but though not 
yet real, it is nevertheless the culminating fact of divine reve- 
lation. It is the final grand conclusion. This event will not be 
superadded, externally, to all previous acts of Jesus Christ, 
assuming that these are in and for themselves final and whole; 
but, being inwardly and dynamically related to the Church, to 
Pentecost and the Ascension, it will come as the full ripe fruit 
of all antecedent revelation, and thus be the perfection, not 
only of Christianity as to its general idea, but also of every 
necessary fact and element that enters into its constitution. 

So mysteriously is the Second Advent related to every pre- 
vious fact of revelation, that to deny it is to resolve the entire 
Christian faith into a delusive, empty dream; or to ignore it, 
and yet endeavor whilst ignoring it, to form a true conception 
of the Church or of our Lord, is to be so far forth necessarily 
disqualified for the attempt. Every conception of Christianity 
formed in the light only of what has thus far been brought to 
pass in the actual history of the world, will be as defective as 
was the conception which the unbelieving Pharisees formed of 
Moses and the Mosaic economy, whilst they refused to recog- 
nize in the incarnate Word, or in the first Advent of Christ, 
the true end and fulfillment of the ceremonial economy which 
God established by Moses. Or, it is like an attempt to pass 
judgment on the meaning of the “blade” whilst we leave out 
of view the relation which the “ear,’’ and the “ full corn in 
the ear’’ bear to the blade. 

There is another analogy that is still closer and more perti- 
nent. The Second Advent is related to the antecedent revela- 
tion like the resurrection of Christ from the dead to His cruci- 
fixion, His life in the flesh and holy nativity. The force and 
meaning of these mysterious facts became manifest by His 
victory over death. Until then their virtue was in abeyance,— 
was not an actual power of redemption. Being thus concretely 
related, we can form no Christian conception of His death 
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Christ did not really rise from the dead, we would by the sup- 
position at once resolve His life into a delusion or imposture, 
and reduce His crucifixion to the character of an heroic or 
merely tragical event. 

So does the Second Advent fulfill and make real the sense 
and purpose of Pentecost, or the true nature and virtue of the 
Church. Sin still prevails, though it is the mission of the 
Church to save men from sin. Death still reigas over all men, 
saints and sinners, notwithstanding the promise that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against the Church. There is in her 
bosom forgiveness of sins and eternal life. Yet the law of 


sin is not abolished, and eternal life is still only possible and X 


potential, not a realized fact. The possible and potential will 
become a glorious reality when Christ shall consummate the 
mystery of grace in His Second Coming; and in the con- 
summation of His revelation also consummate with Himself His 
mystical body. Until then the true nature and full meaning of 
the present militant, interimistic period of Christianity, can as 
little manifest and authenticate itself perfectly, as could the 
victory of Christ, achieved in His death, be made manifest be- 
fore He came forth in triumph from the state of the dead. 

In the Second Advent, accordingly, Christianity will become 
‘the absolutely complete divine revelation. 

Christianity is thus much broader than the Church; and 
our idea of the former must be determinative of our idea of the 
latter. Not the reverse. We cannot judge of Christianity by 
what the Church is in idea or in fact; not by what she has 
suffered, achieved and accomplished, in her history extending 
through nineteen centuries; but we must judge of the nature 
and mission of the Church by what Christianity is. 

We do not imply, however, that we can judge of Christianity 
independently of the existence, life and teaching of the Church, 
or independently of communion with Christ in the bosom of 
the Church. 

Yet even a general idea of Christianity, approximately true 
though it be, is not normative. There is still a deeper idea; 
and with this all sound reflection on the nature of the Church 
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Christianity Related to Christ. 

The idea of Christianity is organically connected with the 
idea of Christ. Jesus Christ is Himself the principle of divine 
revelation, of His religion, of His Holy Catholic Church, of 
Church authority, and of all valid teaching of the truth. The 
Christ idea is therefore the unchangeable type and the funda- 
mental, all-governing law of Christian thinking on all questions 
respecting the constitution and vocation of His mystical body. 
This idea is given in the one universal Faith of the Church in 
all ages: I believe in Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son, our 
Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary. It is given in this Faith as having been quick- 
ened and evoked primarily by our Lord Himself; not by what 
He taught in words, but by what He was as the Word made 
flesh. The idea is given in this Faith also as exhibited in the 
Holy Scriptures of the New Testament, which is the most per- 
fect image and reflection of the objective Truth in human lan- 
guage. As compared with the Personal Word, however, the 
written word possesses only secondary force. Not the doctrinal 
utterances of Christ or of His apostles, not any secret commu- 
nication concerning His kingdom, but He is truth. “I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life.”” He in His own Person and life- 
acts, is the true, concrete revelation of God to man for all time. - 

Jesus Christ, being the eternal Son of God, is supernatural. 
As to His divine essence and attributes, His divine mode of 
existence and authority, He is above the natural world. He 
and nature are distinct and opposite ; but they are not contradic- 
tory. Only in as far as the natural is perverted and governed 
by sin and Satan, can we allow that any contradiction prevails 
between it and the supernatural. Nature as to its original 
idea, law, activity and teleology, reveals the Logos, declares. 
the glory of the Lord. He is indeed before all things, and all 
things were created by Him, yet all things now as ever consist, 
or stand together, in Him. Whilst we emphasize the generic 
difference between the Creator and the creature, between the 
Logos and the “all things ’’ which were made by Him, we must 
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the “ things ” made with the will and life of the Maker, of the 
word spoken with the Word speaking. Nor has this harmony 
been annihilated by the fall; as if now the Creator and the 
things created were dualistically divided and separated. The 
Lord is “not far from every one of us.” There is no infinite 
distance, no impassable gulf, between God and man. On the 
contrary, so intimate and permanent is the relation, that men, 
though perverted and held under bondage to Satan by the 
power of sin, still live their proper human life in God. “ For 
in Him, we live, and move and have our being.”” Hence man 
feels the discord and contradiction of sin, and desires deliver- 
ance. Hence, too, there is in his nature the necessity and the 
capacity of true living communion with God in the domain of a 
new creation. 

This dark desire of mankind as well as the hope of Israel, is 
fulfilled in Jesus Christ. The divine Logos descends really 
into the bosom of the old creation, and by a new creative act 
analogous to that by which heaven and earth were made, 
assumes man, the head of the natural world, into life union 
with Himself. Being supernatural, Christ is thus also truly 
natural. The Word was made flesh. The true God was mani- 
fest in the flesh ; not in or by something else; or in any other 
way than im real humanity. He who was in the form of God, 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and was found in fashion 
as a man. This fact that the Son, God of God, was made 
man ; that the Creator took the creature into organic union 
with Himself; that the eternal life of God and the temporal 
life of man became one, one new personal life in the mystery 
of the incarnation, and in such sense that this Jesus, the Son 
of Man, is to be received and confessed as the absolute and 
ultimate manifestation of God, and the infinite fulness of all 
revelation ;—this glorious fact recognized and confessed in the 
power of the Spirit, is the rock on which the Church is built, 
and the touchstone by which all religious beliefs and religious 
theories are to be tried. It, and it alone, uncovers anti-Christ 
and anti-Christian tendencies in the Church and in the world. 
“Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
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flesh is of God; and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God.” 

In Christ the divine does not stand above the human, and 
compel the submission of the human to itself. Nor does the 
divine attest the truth to the human, requiring the human to 
acknowledge and passively receive the truth on the ground of 
infallible divine attestation, as if the truth concerning grace 
and salvation were, on the one hand, not the divine, and on 
the other, not the human, but something intermediate between 
both, which the divine teaches and the human accepts. In 
Him the divine is not external authority for the human, nor is 
the human bound to renounce the prerogative of freedom, its 
true autonomic power, and submit to be determined exclu- 
sively and absolutely by the divine. There is no natura docens 
on the one side, and no natura credens on the other, as if the 
latter stood apart from the former. 

On the contrary, in Christ, the divine and the human, 
though each one is veritable and distinct, are the momenta of 
one living, concrete whole. The divine is in the human, not 
mechanically, but organically ; conserving the law and normal 
life of the human in the assumption of man into God. The 
incarnate mystery is a constitution in which the human is 
active autonomically, that is, in full harmony with itself as 
created in the image and likeness of God. Being thus con- 
served in this mystery and active freely according to its own 
law, the human is not overwhelmed by the divine, but becomes 
the very form of the existence of the divine in time and space. 
Instead of receiving a revelation by communication from the 
divine, the human is, itself, an essential constituent factor of 
revelation. 

What is revealed? God in man, man in union with God. 
That which is revealed, and that which reveals ave one. Here 
we have the idea of revelation; we have also the idea of truth. 
Truth is the new reality. The living union and communion of 
the divine with the human and of the human with the divine in 
one Person, Jesus Christ, is the substantive truth that con- 
fronts faith. 
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Jesus Christ as being thus the divine in the human, authen- 
ticates Himself. As self-authenticating, He is the object of 
saving faith. And as the true object of faith, the object 
which evokes the spontaneous response of faith, Christ pos- 
sesses and exercises that ethical power which is authority. 

These three aspects of the life and character of our Lord, I 
proceed to consider, in their bearing upon your principal ques- 
tion. 

Christ Self-authenticating. 

Jesus Christ as the Revelation, the Truth, is self-authentica- 
ting. Risen and glorified, He authenticates Himself to men 
in that He is present on earth in the Spirit. 

The apostles do not authenticate Him, neither the Apostolic 
Church; but He authenticates them. In and by Him, who 
quickened them through the Spirit given as the fruit of His 
glorification, they become partakers of His glorified life and 
the bearers of His mediatorial office on earth. They are His 
representatives and ministers. But the office which they bear 
is not external and abstract. It supposes the entire body mys- 
tical, which was constituted by the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost. This mystical body, including apostles, evangelists, 
elders, teachers and people,—for there are diversities of gifts 
and of administrations, but the same Spirit,—is the fulness of 
Him that filleth all in all. In as far as the Church is true to 
her Head, and realizes His pure and holy life in her ethical 
and spiritual activity, does He manifest Himself in her com- 
munion. He manifests His sinless, and sin-destroying divine- 
human life in the life of His body which proceeds from and 
stands in Him, the Head; and thus in a real way authenti- 
cates Himself in and through the body. Authenticating Him- 
self through His mystical body, He also authenticates id, as 
the bearer of His life and the home of His Spirit. I, a 
human person, authenticate myself in and through my natural 
body. Doing this, I also authenticate my natural body as the 
bearer and organ of my personal existence. 

Neither can miracles, nor inspired language, nor the tradi- 
tional faith authenticate Him. He is Himself the foundation 
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miracle, the revealing Word, the objective Faith, the perennial 
root of tradition. Apart from Him, neither sign, nor utterance, 
nor belief, nor tradition, can have any spiritual force. These 
have force and meaning only as the peculiar forms and media 
of His living presence and power ; and not otherwise. 

Much less can anything more remote authenticate Him. 
Like the sun, He needs no authentication, and can receive 
none from the earth or the heavens; but He shines by His 
own light through the entire new world of grace 

But the absolute self-authentication of Christ does not super- 
sede, nor is it incompatible with, an outward witnessing to His 
Person. There is both a divine and a human witnessing 
to Him. 

God bore witness to the new-born King by the miraculous 
star of Bethlehem. At His baptism, and on the mount of 
transfiguration, a voice from heaven was heard, saying: ‘‘ This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” In like man- 
ner did the Apostles, and others, bear testimony to Christ. 
After the Holy Ghost was given, they went forth as the 
witnesses of His crucifixion, and particularly of His resurrec- 
tion from the dead; everywhere proclaiming the wonderful fact, 
that He who was crucified and buried, had come forth from the 
grave and ascended to heaven. Paul was a chosen vessel to 
bear the name of Christ before the Gentiles, and kings, and 
the children of Israel. So also has the Church in every age, 
borne testimony, with more or less clearness and power, to the 
Person of Christ, and to all the mysteries of the Christian Faith. 

But these testimonies were not the ground of faith in Christ 
as the Truth and the Life. They were not this in the first 
century ; nor are they this tous now. These testimonies are 
the immediate consequences, and the legitimate manifestation 
in His Church of His own fulness. 

Being the absolute Truth on earth; being Himself the actual 
revelation and reconciliation of God and man; being as the 
principle of the “new creation also the perfecter of the old, 
He draws to Himself the acknowledgment of His Father from 
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He is; nor does it add to His intrinsic fulness; nor is the 
voice the reason why men believed in Him as the Saviour. 
Christ is Himself the reason of the voice. In His sinless, 
holy life, and in His perfect obedience to His Father's will, He 
authenticates Himself as true to the work which He came into 
the world to do, and therefore receives from His Father the 
witness of His favor. 

So authenticating Himself in His life and resurrection and 
in the coming of the Holy Ghost, to His Apostles and the 
Apostolic Church, they go forth in the spiritual strength and 
spiritual light of His self-authenticating fellowship with them, 
and bear witness boldly before all men to the fulness of life 
and salvation that is in Him. The Apostles do not believe 
and bear witness because of the miraculous voice from heaven. 
But just as the glory of His Person drew forth the voice of 
acknowledgment from the bosom of the supernatural world, so 
does the same manifested glory evoke a responsive voice from 
the bosom of the new-born Church. Thus, as did His Father 
from heaven, so do His servants on earth bear outward testi- 
mony to the mystery of the Son of Man. 

The same law of self-authentication prevails in the history 
of the Church uninterruptedly. The life-communion of Christ 
in the Spirit with His Church prompts, constrains and certifies 
the voice of testimony. But this testimony is not to men the 
ground of their faith. The individual believes on Christ for 
the same reason that the minister testifies of Him. The ground 
of the testimony is also the ground of faith. The testimony 
and faith stand in the same principle; and are possible in 
virtue of the same law of the Spirit. The witness of the min- 
istry is but one form, in which Christ living in His Church, 
authenticates Himself to the heart of the individual as the only 
object of saving faith. 


Christ the Object of Faith. 


Jesus Christ is the object of saving faith. He is this object 
absolutely. Some make the Bible this object, supposing that 
the Bible, something external to Christ and to men, can save 
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them by its teachings. Others make the Church this object, 
assuming that salvation is of and from the Church, and that 
those who put their trust in her dogmas and ministrations, by 
’ that act repose in the Truth, as if the imperfect militant 
Church were identical with Christ. Both are wrong. 

The Bible is not salvation. Though produced by inspired 
men, and therefore the most precious of all books, it is never- 
theless only a book. No book can quicken the dead or save 
from sin. We may, indeed, ascribe supernatural power to 
Holy Writ. But we can do this, only when it is taken in its 
concrete historical relations. The written Word is not a magical 
phenomenon ; but a real production of the Apostolic Church. 
The unique worth and power which it possesses proceeds from 
the unique life of Christ, who speaks by the Spirit through His 
chosen Apostles; but as Christ when in the flesh, spake in the 
prevailing language of men, so do the Apostles, living in the 
flesh as well as in the Spirit, belonging to the present order of 
the fallen world as well as to the new world of grace, speak and 
write in a truly human form. As when written, so now, the 
virtue of the Bible, in one respect a human production, stands 
altogether in its internal and indissoluble connection through 
the Spirit, with the infinite fulness of life and grace in Jesus 
Christ dwelling perennially in His Church. 

Divorced from its objective connection with Christ, the 
written Word loses its power, and loses its legitimate authority. 
It becomes an external mechanical power, which does not help 
to save men, but rather helps to destroy them, Good itself, 
and mighty for good, yet when separated from its necessary 
ground, and made to occupy a false position, the good is 
turned into the relatively evil, and the Scripture glowing with 
the spirit of freedom, becomes a yoke of bondage. 

Hence whilst we believe the Scriptures, the Scriptures are 
not the object of saving faith. Not being salvation, salvation 
does not flow from them nor depend on them. Led by the 
Spirit of Christ, we come not to the written Word, but directly 
to Christ Himself, as set forth and taught by the Apostles in 
the written Word. 
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XK Neither is the Church salvation. The water of life flows 
from the one original fountain only. Salvation is in and from 
the Head; not in and from the mystical body. Salvation is 
in the body as the subject which is being saved and to be saved, 
as the sphere wherein the saving power of Christ is positively 
active; but it is not in the body as its source and its perfect 
form of realization. The Church, both as a whole and as 
consisting of parts, renews her life and her. consciousness of 
the forgiveness of sins, by the communion of Christ with her 
through His Spirit, and by her communion with Him through 
faith. This two-fold or reciprocal communion being continu- 
ous through all the ages that intervene between Pentecost and 
the Second Advent, the Church, developing and actualizing 
her life, is now in the process of salvation; a process which in 
no respect, whether as to holiness, unity or catholicity, can 
become perfect until the present disorganized world, and with 
it sin and death, are superseded and destroyed by Christ at 
His coming. The Church does not save, cannot save; to 
affirm it is anti-Christian, as really as to affirm that the Book 
saves; but the Church is saved. ‘The Church does not deliver 
men from the corruption and curse of the world; but Christ 
delivers the Church itself from this corruption and curse. The 
mystical body does not sanctify the members; but the Head 
sanctifies the mystical body and the members in their living 
communion with the body. 

Therefore, we believe in the Church, not in the medizeval 
Roman sense, but in the sense of the Apostolic Faith. We 
believe, not in the Roman Catholic Church, but in Zhe Holy 
Catholic Church. Zhe Church, the generic mystical body, is 
the objective sphere of faith,—the sphere within which alone 
true faith in Christ, the Head, and real fellowship with Him, 
can prevail. 

We believe in the Church, in her objective relation and 
history. We believe in her mystical constitution as the creation 
of the Holy Ghost, that, despite the hostility of the world, and 
despite the sin, disorder and confusion that cannot but manifest 
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abiding, ever-quickening, ever-sanctifying presence. And we 
believe in the Holy Ghost as being the gift of the ascended 
Christ, the fruit of His glorification and session at the right 
hand of God, the medium and form of His real Presence in 
His members on earth, and of all His saving power. And we 
believe in Jesus Christ as being the Son of God in the Son of 
Man; the second Adam; the fulness of the Godhead and the 
perfection of the new created humanity in one Person; the 
Principle and actual beginning of a new human race which He 
quickens into existence out of the old corrupt race in and by 
the Spirit ; the only Redeemer and Saviour of this new, re- 
generated human race; the only Fountain of grace, unity, 
holiness, catholicity, ecclesiastical organization, who will come 
again to consummate what He has begun, and is now, in the 
midst of the prevailing kingdom of darkness, carrying forward 
to perfection. And we believe in God as the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who manifests His essential being, eternal 
will, attributes, and true relation to the finite world, absolutely 
and perennially in the Person of Christ. The Apostolic Faith 
centering thus in Jesus Christ, we must recognize in His 
Person the proper, only, and unchangeable object of saving 
faith. On this object faith terminates. 

Thus related backward to her foundation, and forward to 
' the everlasting life, do we believe in the Holy Catholic Church 
as the veritable mystery of grace. But not under any dif- 
ferent view. When the Church is cut off from and lifted out 
of her objective and organic relation ; when her life is resolved 
jnto a given, outward form of historical organization, limiting 
the infinite fulness of the idea for all time to one hierarchical 
polity, shaped and fixed by forces as really beyond as under 
her control at a particular period in the history of mankind; 
and, when it is assumed that such outward form of organiza- 
tion is fully equivalent to the Faith of the Creed, which was 
confessed universally and for centuries before this hierarchy 
had any existence: then the organization becomes anti-Church 
and anti-Apostolic. It contradicts the very law of life which 
was active determinatively in the transition of the Church from 
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one status and form to another status and form of existence. 
Moreover, when such organization endeavors to maintain and 
perpetuate itself by the force of will as well as by violence, it 
becomes more abnormal and more grotesque as it grows older ; 
for as a part of the body mystical, carrying the law of the new 
life in its bosom, the invisible dynamic forces, despite all arbi- 
trary determination and constraint to the contrary, will assert 
their activity in some outward form, whether that be for the 
better or for the worse. For a time it may be both. Held 
under constraint by external rule, and gathering strength of 
impulse under repression, the dynamic forces of the mystical 
body, quickened by the continual communion of her Head, 
will react and culminate in an epoch. This epoch may be 
more or less convulsive, according to the kind of resistance 
offered by the existing form of organization about to be tran- 
scended on the one side, and on the other according to the 
degree in which naturalistic tendencies intermingle. But the 
life, surmounting the confusion of the epoch, grows into a rela- 
tively new, different and better form of existence, which, not- 
withstanding the convulsion, stands organically in unbroken 
continuity with the previous status and form of existence out 
of which the relatively new is born. 

The false position of a given organization of the Church, 
corresponds in effect to the false position assigned to The 
Book. Where The Book usurps the place of the Gospel, its 
tendency is to weaken, if not to destroy, true faith in the 
objective Truth ; and men begin to feel as if the discovery of 
an error in the received text involved a destruction of Christi- 
anity itself. So when a given outward hierarchical organiza- 
tion claims to be the full embodiment of the Church, it fails to 
evoke the intuitive response of the Christian consciousness. 
Then by the exercise of external power, it must compel the 
assent and submission of men to the imposed claims and pre. 
tensions. Thus instead of cultivating and nourishing living 
faith in Christ and Christianity, it enforces blind acquiescence 
in its demands. Active, personal faith is supplanted by pas- 
sive surrender to external power. 
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But the true test is the Christ idea. This is the matrix in 
which all true ideas respecting the Church are to be conceived. 

The life and history of Christ in the flesh is the type and 
prophecy of the life and history of the Church in her militant 
state. His conception and birth typify her generation by the 
overshadowing of the Holy Ghost; His temptation in the 
wilderness typifies her warfare and conflict with the powers of 
darkness; His extreme sufferings and agony, her bloody per- 
secutions and fiery trials; His death on the cross, her cruci- 
fixion of the flesh ; His burial, her temporary subjection to the 
power of death ; His resurrection, her ultimate perfect triumph 
over sin, death, Satan and hell; His ascension to the right 
hand of God, her immortality and perfect glorification. So 
also does His entire life in the flesh, developing itself from one 
stage and form of manifestation to another, from the manger 
to the cross, adumbrate the development and progress of the 
body mystical from one stage and form of existence to another, 
a living process going forward continually from the beginning 
to the end of her time state. Christ grew in stature from 
infancy to boyhood, from boyhood to youth, from youth to 
manhood. He at the same time wazed strong in spirit. He 
increased in wisdom, and in favor with God and man. He was 
not perfect, though sinless, in the beginning of His life, but 
was made perfect through sufferings, and thus became the 
Author of eternal salvation to them that obey Him. 

Christ is the law of the Church. She has no life but that 
which flows from Him; and is governed by no law of exist- 
ence other than that which He realized. The body cannot 
contradict the Head. If He, who is the Head, grew in stature, 
then by virtue of the internal and necessary connection 
between the Head and the mystical body, must the mystica] 
body also grow in stature. Otherwise the body is not of one 
order with the Head. To affirm that the Church at once 
sprang full grown into existence by a transcendent act of 
divine omnipotence, is equivalent to denying that the Church 
is the Church of Christ. The affirmation resolves the Apos- 
tolic Church into the conception of a pagan myth—Minerva 
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springing completely armed from the brain of Jupiter. Instead 
of a reality, the mystical body is transformed into a fantastic 
image of the natural imagination. 

Moreover, if the Head, being compassed with infirmity, 
offered up prayers and supplications, with strong crying and 
tears, unto Him that was able to save Him from death; if the 
Head, though a Son, learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered, and being thus made perfect, became the Author of 
eternal salvation; then also is the mystical Body, living 
according to the law of the same divine-human life, compassed 
with infirmity from its inception, and during its earthly history ; 
then also does the Body not possess the fully articulated Faith, 
and does not possess perfect knowledge at birth, but must 
increase in wisdom, and increase in the knowledge of the 
Truth as well as in stature, from year to year with the onward 
flow of time; then also, must the Body, imperfect at first, be 
made perfect by the things which are suffered, and like the 
Head, only in the end become what He became, realizing per- 
fectly in the glorified state the eternal salvation of which He is 
the Author. Otherwise, the Head would contradict the Body, 
and the Body would contradict the Head. There would be a 
schism ; not a schism in the body mystical only, but a schism 
in the grand unity of the mystery of grace itself. The Body 
asserting a preter-Christian principle, and governed by a pre- 
ter-Christian law of activity, would be divided against the 
Head. Divided thus, the Body, shaped by the plastic force of 
a foreign law, must form for itself a new, preter-Christian 
Head, claiming the possession of absolute rights received and 
held directly from Almighty God; and in this way, falsify the 
reality of the life of Jesus Christ in the flesh. The real Christ 
of the Apostolic Faith is then in effect volatilized into a Gnos- 
tic phantasm. 

It follows that no one status of the existence of the mysti- 
cal body, no one form of ecclesiastical organization, whatever 
relative necessity there may have been for it at any given 
period of her history, can be the norm of the Church for all 
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can be the ideal of Christ. To take, for example, the infancy 
of Christ, or the “ Child Jesus,” in the temple at the age of 
twelve years, or the Son of man enduring the bitter passion of 
the cross, either one fact by itself, as the ideal of the blessed 
Redeemer of the world, would give us a very one-sided and 
defective view of His life and work; and if this ideal were to 
regulate worship and mould our practical religious life, our 
worship could not be properly Christian, nor our religion 
healthy. Christ Himself only, is the ideal of faith; He, in 
the organic wholeness of His manifestation in the flesh, reach- 
ing from the manger to His mediatorial throne. 

So also must the Church at any given period of her history, 
be only a partial manifestation of her life and mission. To 
take, for example, the Apostolic Church, or the Nicene period, 
or the papal organization as prevailing in the time of Pope 
Innocent IIIL., or the Protestant Reformation, or the Greek 
ecclesiastical economy of Russia; to take any one of these, as 
the norm of the Christian Church, after which her doctrines, 
polity and worship are to be fashioned absolutely in every 
nation and country, and in every age of the world; to do this, 
would be to falsify catholicity, limit the spontaneous action of 
her life, and deny the power of free adaptation to the universal 
and ever-varying needs of mankind. Neither one can stand 
as the absolute law; for the Church is not externally related to 
any conception or fact, as the tabernacle of Moses was related 
to the pattern which God showed him in the Mount. Indeed 
there is no external pattern. Being a living organism, includ- 
ing in her constitution the natural as a factor no less than the 
supernatural, the Church is unlike any other existence, and is 
always more than she can realize at any given period of time. 
She carries her type in herself alone. That type is Christ, her 
living Head. And that type she can realize perfectly only in her 
own ultimate perfection. In the nature of the case, then, no 
ecclesiastical economy can challenge our faith absolutely. We 
must believe in the Church as having a beginning, and a real 
progress, as well 4s an ultimate end; whilst her objective faith, 
her ministry, and her sacraments are in themselves the same 
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amid all the convulsions and transformations through which it 
is her vocation to pass. 

We proceed now to consider the point towards which all 
that we have thus far sought to unfold, has been converging, 
namely, the idea of Church Authority, the main question of 
your letter. The principle of the answer is already given. 
We will state this principle more fully, and then from it 
endeavor to develop, as concisely as we cau, the nature of 
authority. 

Christ the Revelation of Authority. 

The true idea of Authority is given in the personal life of 
Jesus Christ. The authority with which He taught the truth, 
was absolute; and therefore, He challenged not merely thought 
and reflection, but faith, requiring an unreserved and full sur- 
render, not to His will, nor to His doctrines, but to Himself. 
As He spake, no man had spoken before, and no man has 
spoken since. In what did His peculiar authority consist ? 

Christ taught with absolute authority, because He was, 
really and personally, the absolute Truth. “I am the truth.” 
What He taught as truth, He did; and what He taught, He 
was. His claims and teachings were only the free utterance 
of His own personal fulness. He did not err in teaching, 
because there was no error or perverting force in Him; error 
had no root in His constitution; and in every conflict with | 
error and moral evil, He rose superior to and overcame all the 
power of sin that wrought in the human nature which He 
assumed. He spake as never man spake, because there never 
was such a man. . 

The principle of error is sin. Sin in its activity is divisive 
and disorganizing; separating and rending asunder all the 
elements of unity. It divides man from God. Then, as a 
consequence, having found a lodgment in his personal existence, 
it works as a disorganizing force continuously in the entire 
man. Sin divides the body from the soul; sunders the feelings 
from the control of the understanding; the understanding 
from the intuitions of the reason; reason from the determina- 
tions of the will; and the freedom of the will from the law of 
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freedom in God. All His mighty powers fall upon and against 
one another. The activity of thought contradicts the demands 
of His concrete relations, and the idea and purpose of His crea- 
tion. Hence men cannot but be fallible. 

Men are wrong constitutionally; that is, they are wrong as 
now constituted in their purely natural, fallen condition. 
Hence they are predisposed to do wrong, and to think wrong, 
and to do it persistently. The opposite relation does not pre- 
vail. False volitions and false thinking do not determine the 
false life of men. But the motions of their false life produce 
false moral activities, and erroneous opinions and theories. 

Christ was without sin. He was sinless. Not only sinless, 
but also positively perfect; that is, He was, whilst in the flesh, 
in the positive process of ultimate moral perfection. At every 
point, and at every moment of His life, He freely willed and 
did the will of His Father in heaven. He felt, thought, said 
and did what was right, and true, and good before God, with- 
out any taint of evil or admixture of error. Being thus, on 
the one hand, free from sin, and on the other, morally perfect, 
He was the infallible Teacher of the truth. 

Christ did not possess the authority of an infallible teacher 
in virtue of His mediatorial office. There was no such office 
before the Mediator. The office was in God, but not abstractly ; 
it was in Him potentially, in that the Son dwelt in the bosom 
of the Father. It was also in the primeval promise, but only 
in that the “seed” of the woman was the substance of the 
Promise. The mediatorial office became a reality in the Person 
of the Mediator. Better still; in that God assumed man into 
union with Himself in His Son and stood under the law, the 
Person of the Mediator became a reality, and in this personal 
mystery the mediatorial office became a reality also. With the 
historical fact of the incarnation, began the work of redemp- 
tion from sin. No Mediator, no mediatorial office. The 
authority of the personal Truth is in order to the authority of 
official teaching. But we cannot affirm the converse. We 
cannot say: no mediatorial office, no Mediator. The authority 
of the Mediatorial office, considered extrinsically, is not in 
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order to the authority of the Mediator. The office of the 
Mediator comes to be real in and with the Mediator Himself. 

Christ did not acquire His authority in consequence of any 
special communication made to Him from God. Considering 
this opinion from the stand-point of the Apostolic faith, we 
must maintain that no such communication was possible. Who 
is Christ? Is He not the fulness of the Godhead? Is He 
not the absolute sel/f-communication of God in the person of 
His co-equal, co-eternal Son? Are not hid in Him all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge? Says our Lord: “As 
the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son 
to have life in Himself.” Not a life, or a superior kind of 
life, but life, the absolute life. As the life of the Father is 
underived and absolutely original, so is the life of the Son. 
And this Son is Jesus of Nazareth. It is He, Jesus Christ, 
who has life in Himself. It is He who came forth from the 
Father. “I came forth from the Father, and am come into 
the world.” Than this veritable self-communication, anything 
higher, more real, more trustworthy, is inconceivable. The 
supposition of a gift of the Spirit, or of an extraordinary in- 
fluence, from which He derived His authority, as of something 
different and outside of Himself, in effect denies the reality of 
the Incarnation, and reduces Jesus to the level of Moses or 
John the Baptist. 

Being the life, He is the light of the world. “ Z am the light 
of the world.”” His words were the direct outflow from the 
fountain of truth, the manifestation in speech of what He was 
in Himself. Hence it came that He awoke in every suscepti- 
ble heart, a profound sense of the authority with which He 
taught. 

Much less may we suppose that He derived His authority 
from a divine commission, or an act of God conferring on 
Christ an extraordinary prerogative, a prerogative which, with- 
out this divine act, He would not have possessed. Such a com- 
mission would be external to Christ, something intermediate 
between Him and the Father. Any imagination of this sort is 
out and out incompatible with the constitution of the Person 
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of our Lord; and must fall to the ground as soon as we recog- 
nize the nature of the Truth which He claims to be Himself. 

No commission, no communication from God, no office, no 
sacred deposit confided to Him to be delivered to His disciples, 
confers on Him authority to teach the truth infallibly to men ; 
but His authority is grounded in the life, in the divine-human 
life, which by the new-creating energy of the Spirit has become 
a reality in His Person. 

What did Christ teach? Primarily He taught Himself,— 
His own ineffable fulness. In teaching Himself He taught the 
entire macrocosm of grace. He taught the nature and attri- 
butes of God; but He did this in that He lived the life of God 
in the flesh. He taught the nature and relations of man; but 
He did this in that He lived the true, sinless, morally perfect 
life of man on earth in union and communion with God. He 
taught the character and power of sin, of guilt, and of death; 
but He did this in that He was made in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, bore and expiated the guilt of sin by His sufferings, and 
destroyed death and him that had the power of death, that is, 
the devil, in His resurrection from the dead. He taught the 
infinite capacities and the immortality of man, but He did this 
in that He glorified humanity in His ascension to the right 
hand of God. He also taught the destruction of the world and 
the consummation of His kingdom. He did this prophetically, 
and He will do it really. He did it prophetically in that He 
actually overcame the world and perfected Himself in His 
glorification ; and He will do it really and fully at His Second 
Coming, when His Church shall achieve the same victory over 
the world, over sin and death, and rejoice in the realization of 
the same ineffable glorification. 

Thus is all the teaching of our Lord grounded in the sinless 
and positively holy life which He lived and perfected. His 
teaching in words, never stands apart from the substantive 
truth which He is and realizes. He is and does what He 
teaches. But more than this. The substantive truth revealed 
in His Person is infinitely more than the articulate utterance 
of it in propositions. What He says falls short of what He is. 
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His teaching is of necessity only a partial manifestation of the 
truth; and therefore possesses, relatively, less authority than 
His Person and life. Even of our Lord’s own matchless oral 
utterances, when compared with the absolute truth which He 
has realized in His glorification, we can predicate infallibility 
only in a relative sense. No one, therefore, can know the true 
import of His words merely by studying His words, but only 
by the living communion of faith with Himself in the Spirit. 
And the knowledge of the believer can become more and more 
complete, only in the degree that this personal communion of 
life with Life approaches perfection. 

Here then we have revealed to us in the personal life of 
Christ, the true idea of authority and authoritative Christian 
teaching. It includes three essential elements. Authority im- 
plies the presence of the objectively True. Authority prevails 
properly, not in the sphere of sense, but in the higher domain 
of Spirit. There is a necessary correlation of authority and 
freedom. These momenta I will take up consecutively. 


Authority the Oljectively True. 


Authority is the living Truth, or the objectively True, in 
its relation to our moral and spiritual being. It is related to 
our being in its wholeness; not only to our natural ignorance 
of God, but also to the perverseness of sensual appetite, and 
particularly to the will,—tg its native wickedness and want of 
positive aptitude for the good. In other words, authority is 
related to all the moral and spiritual needs of our fallen human 
life as a whole; and so related as to answer to them, meet and 
satisfy them in a real way. So related, authority evokes from 
the depths of the human spirit, the free, intuitive response of 
faith and obedience or, failing to do this, it provokes repulsion 
and antagonism, according to the peculiar‘susceptibility of the 
subject. 

Absolute authority supposes the presence of the absolute 
Truth, or the absolute realization in personal life of the objec- 
tively True. Such authority apprehends the subject dynami- 
cally, and moves him to the ethical surrender of himself abso- 
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lutely to its infallible claims; or, failing to evoke the unre- 
served intuitive response of the subject, it puts him in the very 
act under condemnation, and convicts him of being a liar. 

Such authority never existed, either in fact or in idea, until 
the Word was made flesh, in whom the absolute Truth became 
a living reality. The two-fold relation of the absolute authority 
of Christ is seen respectively in the spiritual attitude of the 
Apostle John and in that of the traitor Judas. Since then 
such authority has never existed in any community or person, 
for the simple reason that the fulness of Truth in Christ has 
never as yet been perfectly realized in actual human life. And 
in consequence the positive spiritual attitude of St. John and 
the negative spiritual attitude of Judas have never been abso- 

_lutely repeated. 

Relative authority supposes the presence of the Truth in a 
relative sense, or the partial realization of the infinite fulness 
of Christ. In the degree that the general life of the Church 
is positively holy and morally perfect does her true authority 
assert itself. In the degree that this general life is weak and 
defective does her authority recede and become comparatively 
outward only and formal. To assume that absolute authority 
may stand in Truth that is not absolute but only relative, or 
that it may stand in what, according to the economy of grace, 
can be no more than a partial realization of the glorified life of 
Christ, is both a logical and a spiritual contradiction. Hence, 
reflecting on the basis of the Christ-idea, we must lay it down 
as an axiomatic truth: no morally and spiritually perfected 
human life, no absolute authority. In a sphere where there is 
no moral life at all, there is no authority at all. Of the animal 
kingdom it is not to be predicated in any sense. 

Relative authority can call forth only a partial. response from 
the subject; and this, for the reason that it stands in a moral 
life that is true, indeed, in principle, but in fact is disorganized 
and perverted by the indwelling power of sin. The spiritual 
needs of the subject are met and satisfied only in part, and the 
self-surrender of the subject can therefore not be absolute, 
but must correspond to the relative character of the truth which 
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confronts him. When authority in itself only relative demands 
of the subject an absolute self-surrender, it violates the spiritual 
being of the subject instead of satisfying it. Then authority 
ceases to be authority, and becomes mere external power and 
tyranny. 


Authority in the Domain of Spirit. 

Christian authority prevails in the domain of Spirit. 
Though in the world, Christ was not of the world. He was 
not @ man among natural men. Though truly human, He 
stood in a new order of spiritual existence; spiritual, we say, 
because conceived and anointed by the Holy Ghost. His sin- 
less life, though assailed by all the powers of evil, was nourished 
by positive communion with God in the fellowship of the Spirit. 
He lived entirely above the order of the present sinful world. 
Though bone of our bones and flesh of our flesh, He had nothing 
whatever in common with corrupt human life. But filled with 
the Spirit, He lived His life consciously and freely in 
God. 

Moving freely in the bosom of this spiritual domain, the 
Truth, which He was, stood in the life of the Spirit Himself ; 
and the authority which He realized, was the absolute 
authority of Spirit. It was, therefore, in the deepest sense, 
internal, free, and unlimited, superseding all the natural limi- 
tutions of the world. 

His authority being spiritual, it operates through the 
medium of the Spirit, whom He has sent forth from the Father, 
thereby communicating to His people the supernatural powers 
of His own glorified life, and evoking the absolute response of 
spirit to Spirit. 

No authority is absolute, which is not, like that of Christ, 
the free and full manifestation of the Spirit, not to sense, not 
to the power of assent, but to the human spirit,—touching its 
profoundest religious instincts, endowing it with noble capaci- 
ties, raising it to a higher intelligence, and holding it in per- 
petual fellowship with Spirit by the force of a purely spiritual 
and spiritualizing bond. 
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Authority the Correlate of Freedom. 


Authority is the correlate of freedom. There is no au- 
thority where there is no freedom, and there is no freedom 
where there is no authority. Authority is not superior out- 
ward power that forces the subject to succumb blindly to its 
behest. Such is the relation of man to the animal, over which 
he exercises a controlling influence and compels submission ; 
or of a brutal father to a helpless child; but it is not the rela- 
tion of Christ to His disciples, nor is it the legitimate relation 
of father to child. 

Authority addressing the moral nature, does not only tole- 
rate, but also requires the exercise of will. It necessitates the 
free, self-determining activity of the subject. In no other way 
can authority prevail, or accomplish its end. If the subject 
refuses to determine himself freely according to the truth 
which authority represents and maintains, then positive 
authority itself fails, and in relation to the given subject 
ceases to exist. In relation to the given subject, authority 
becomes external force. 

In Christ the correlation of authority and freedom, was per- 
fect. Being the substantive Truth, the truth of the Godhead 
and the truth of humanity in one personal existence, and as 
such wholly free from the disharmony and corruption of sin. 
He was invested with the highest moral and spiritual preroga- 
tives of the Creator, and exercised the highest moral freedom 
of the creature. He commanded with the authority of God, 
and He obeyed both with the innocent simplicity of a pure 
childhood, and with the firm, inflexible, self-determining reso- 
lution of the noblest manhood. He was absolutely free in that 
He was absolutely True 

Accordingly, the absolute authority of Christ supposes His 
absolute sinlessness. Any taint or motion of sin in His heart, 
would have destroyed the organic unity and harmony of His 
life and brought Him into a state of bondage to a false, foreign 
power. The loss of absolute freedom, or of the power of 
determining Himself absolutely by the activity of His own 
will according to the law of truth as such, would have been the 
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loss of absolute authority. Hence, before He lived there was 
no absolute authority among men; and for the reason that 
there was in no other man the absolute freedom from sin. 

The absolute authority of Christ quickens freedom in His 
mystical body. That is to say, in the act of creating the 
Church by the coming and overshadowing of the Holy Ghost; 
He constituted a spiritual communion whose vocation and goal 
is the realization of His own perfect freedom. This freedom 
in the Spirit is alike the vocation of every member ; and of no 
one less than of another, but of every one in his own sphere, 
according to the peculiar operation and gift of the Spirit. 
Now perfect freedom is the goal, not a present possession. 
Only in her complete deliverance from sin and the consumma- 
tion of her life, can her vocation become a fully actualized fact. 

As in the life of Christ, so in the history of the Church, 
authority and freedom are correlative. Authority conditions 
freedom, and freedom conditions authority. The exercise of 
spiritual authority quickens and promotes freedom; and the 
growth of spiritual freedom sustains and confirms authority. 
They can never be separated and held asunder, no more in the 
communion of the Church, than they were in the life of Christ. 
Both stand and live in Truth and in the Spirit. The separa- 
tion falsifies and destroys them, the one as well as the other. 
Authority becomes mechanical power and despotism; and 
freedom becomes slavery or lawlessness. 

Taking Christ as ‘he ideal of authority, these three are 
essential elements. Authority stands in the living Truth. It 
is active in the communion of the Spirit. It is the necessary 
correlate of Freedom. These elements are reciprocally com- 
mensurate. None could prevail were either one wanting; and 
no one can prevail in more perfect measure than the others. 
They are but different aspects or forms of one divine-human 
life. 

True Church Authority. 

Like the authority revealed in the personal life of Jesus 
Christ, is all true Church authority. It is the same in kind; 
but it is of necessity less in degree. 
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The authority of the Church of Christ, if true, must be the 
same in kind. What is the Church but the body of Christ ? 
What is His body but the sphere and organ of His living 
presence? What, but His mystical communion generated by 
and existing in the Spirit? What, but the fulness of Christ, 
as He is the fulness of God? 

All the attributes and powers of the Church must therefore 
be of the same order, essentially, as those of her Head. Were 
they in any view essentially different, the Church would not be 
His body; would not be His fulness; would not be the organic 
continuation, in the Spirit, of His own life; but by such essen- 
tial difference she would proclaim herself to be a perversion, or 
putrefaction, or a dead branch of the true Vine. 

Being the mystical communion of the life of Christ, the 
authority of the Church, like His, stands in her life and truth. 
Not in that she has the truth, as outward doctrine or dogma, 
in her safe keeping, and has had it from the beginning, and 
hands it down mechanically and intact from age to age, (like 
an heir-loom in an ancient royal family, or a fossil relic), by 
means of a regular outward succession of a separate class of 
persons, who are put in charge of the truth; but in that she is 
the very life and the very truth herself. She is the substan- 
tial realization of the Truth, not in the way of definite, ulti- 
mate propositions, not in the way of external power or a given 
form of ecclesiastical government, but in the way of actual 
fact. She has the truth, not by virtue of some extraordinary 
extrinsic gift bestowed immediately by God and from God, but, 
as in the personal life of Christ, by virtue of the essential 
being of her spiritual organism. She hag the truth in that she 
is the reality of the truth. She has the truth in the degree 
that she is the reality; and she has not the truth in the degree 
in which she is not the very reality of the truth. 

The essential reality which the Church is, conditions the 
truth which she holds in the form of definite conscious appre- 
hension and articulate utterance. Were she not in reality the 

_Amystical body of Christ, she could have ao knowledge of this 
- mystery and no true knowledge of Jesus Christ. So in the 
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case of any individual man. Were I not a personal human 
being I could have no knowledge of myself as a man, and no 
knowledge of humanity in general. In the nature of the case, 
however, the conscious self-apprehension of the Church can 
never transcend the reality. Just the contrary is the case. 
Her conscious self-apprehension is not even commensurate 
with what she really is; but always falls short of it. It may 
be compared to natural self-consciousness. The knowledge 
which men possess of humanity always falls short of the 
objective constitution of humanity. Man is to his understand- 
ing and judgment, an unfathomable, and therefore, an inex- 
pressible mystery. 

In this respect the articulate utterances of the Church are 
like those of Christ. As He in His life and work is infinitely, 
more than the import of His words, so is the Church as she i 
in herself and in her concrete relations, immeasurably nord 
than her definite conceptions of herself, and more than he 
dogmatic formulas. The plastic forces of her life are in con- 
sequence continually modifying and perfecting her knowledge. 
Whilst her knowledge and practical activity unquestionably 
react upon her life, yet it is the unfathomable mystery of her 
life, the substantive truth which is in process of realization, 
that moulds her knowledge and inspires her activity. The 
former always governs and complements the latter; never the 
reverse. Hence it comes that the truth which the Church is 
and lives in her history, is more authoritative for the individual 
conscience and more perfectly correlated to the freedom of the 
subject, than the truth which she articulates in dogmatic 
formulas. Imperfect as she is in her present militant state, 
yet her teaching is less perfect still than herself. 

Whilst the authority is the same in kind as that of her 
Head, it is less in degree. The Church is indeed the fulness of 
Christ ; but this fulness is potential, rather than actual. The 
perfect realization of her life is prospective. When Christ 
shall come again, she shall be glorified with Him. Then, and 
» not before, will she reach the goal of her vocation and be per- 
fected in the ultimate perfection of His redeeming work. In 
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that day, when Christ shall complete His own victory over the 
disorganizing power of death and Satan, then also will His 
mystical body surmount all imperfection and attain to the full 
actualization of the new life. 

Being the living communion of Christ in the Spirit, the 
present imperfection of the Church pertains to her constitution 
asa whole. It affects in the same degree, every attribute and 
every function of the entire organism. It affects her unity, 
her holiness, her catholicity, her authority, and authoritative 
teaching. To suppose that one attribute may be perfectly 
realized, her unity for example, and not her holiness, con- 
tradicts the idea that she is the mystical body of Christ. She 
can actualize the attribute of unity only in the sense and in the 
degree that she actualizes the attribute of holiness. Sin being 
the ever-active principle of division, of internal disorder, con- 
fusion and general disorganization, there will and must be 
divisions and irregularities in the bosom of the Church just 
in the degree that the power of sin still prevails. Only as she 
advances in positive holiness; only as she is transformed more 
and more into the image and likeness of her sinless Lord and 
Head, can she become one in the sense of her Faith. Any 
unity not growing out of positive holiness, but brought about 
by some other power, is therefore only external, formal and 
hollow. 

The Church being by the relation which she sustains back- 
ward to Pentecost and forward to the Second Advent of 
necessity imperfect morally and spiritually, her authority is 
| of necessity imperfect also. She is not, like Christ, the abso- 
| lute Truth ; that is, she is not now the absolute realization of 
| the Truth according to the law of her life. She does not live, 
' as He did, in the Spirit, free from all the corruption of the flesh. 
For this reason she does not possess, nor can she exercise, the 
absolute authority of Christ. Were the Church perfectly 
holy, were she the actual realization of the fulness of Christ, 
then would her authority be absolute. But perverted by sin, 
which pervades every artery of her constitution, her authority 
can only be partial. 
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Inasmuch as her authority is but relative and partial, the 
Church does not evoke the absolute self-surrender of her mem- 
bers. And why? Because the spiritual, and moral, and intel- 
lectual needs of the subject, are not met absolutely and fully 
satisfied. Her members may, therefore, in the light of the 
objective Faith, question the perfection of a formula of authori- 
tative teaching, or the validity of an ecclesiastical practice 
without, in the very act, falling under condemnation of the 
Truth and convicting themselves of a lie. 

Here I must pause. My answer is much longer than I had 
expected or intended it to be; though I have been compressing 
as much as possible; and have been checking the outgrowth of 
branch thoughts at every node. 

Your question involves the antithesis between the Roman 
Church and other branches of the Church Catholic; and 
throughout this Letter there is more or less direct reference to 
pending issues. But had I the time at command, I would pass 
on now, and consider the central idea, which I have been un- 
folding, in its negative bearings. The Roman position, viewed 
in the light of the absolute personal Truth, is to my mind 
clearly untenable. Authority in the sense that the Pope arro- 
gates it to himself, cannot be predicated of any Apostle, nor of 
the entire Apostolic College. Nay more. I must go further, 
and maintain, that our blessed Lord and Saviour Himself, did 
not possess it. The Pope of Rome, as the pronounced Vicar 
of Christ, lays claim to a kind of authority that his acknow- 
ledged Lord did not possess in His state of humiliation on 
earth, and that He does not even now possess in His state of 
exaltation at the right hand of God. Christ’s authority is not, 
like that claimed by the Pope, a power conferred upon Him ex- 
ternally by God. He does not exercise it in virtue of an office 
that is higher than He is personally. His authority is indeed 
absolute, and He is the infallible spiritual monarch in Heaven 
and on earth; but Christ holds this pre-eminence and exercises 
such infallible authority because He is Himself the infallible 
Person. Infallible authority cannot be the predicate of a fal- 
lible subject. 
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But I must waive the further prosecution of the subject, at 
least for the present. 

Praying that God may strengthen you through the Spirit in 
the faith and knowledge of the Truth as it is in the Person and 
life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
E. V. GERHART. 
Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa., October 18th, 1871. 





ART. III.—THE OFFICE OF THE HOLY MINISTRY VIEWED 
FROM THE STAND-POINT OF CHRIST’S ATONEMENT.* 


2 Cor. 5: 18--20. All things are of God, who hath reconciled us to Himself 
by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation; to wit, that 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them; and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation. Now 
then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: we 
pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God. 

It is nota matter of indifference what views of Divine 
things we hold. Both truth and error are things of far-reach- 
ing consequences. Theory and practice, doctrine and cha- 
racter, faith and works, are more intimately connected, than 
many persons are willing to admit. They are united as body 
and soul are united; and act and re-act upon each other. It 
is not immaterial from what stand-point we look at truth. The 
only true stand-point, is the one which affords us a full and an 
all-sided view of a particular truth in all its relations to the 
truth. It matters much whether we view spiritual things by 
Reason alone, or by Reason and Faith. There is a difference 
between actually seeing things in the light, or trying to see 
them without light. Christianity together with all appertain- 
ing thereunto must be viewed, and can be seen only, in the 


*A sermon preached at the meeting of the Mission Conference at Jonestown, Pa., 
1871. 
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Light of Life, which is Christ. Christianity, like its Author, 
has two sides—it is Divine and human. Christ, the God-man, 
is the only source of Christianity. It is the continuation of 
His life and work in the world. Hence the Church, the Bible, 
the Holy Sacraments, the office of the Christian Ministry, the 
Christian Religion-—the whole Kingdom of Grace—must par- 
take of the life and character of Christ. They must all be 
Christian in a special sense, that is, Christ-like, divine-human. 
All must correspond with Him, who is the living centre of the 
entire system and plan of salvation. There must be unity and 
harmony in the economy of grace. It is therefore evident, in 
view of the supernatural character of Christianity, that 
unaided and unenlightened Reason cannot do justice to it, to 
its institutions, its ordinances and means; and that it cannot 
apprehend their full force and meaning. If it be viewed by 
Reason alone, it will appear human only. The low and one- 
sided views of everything distinctly Christian, which are so 
extensively prevalent now, are no doubt to be attributed to the 
absence of true faith. It is not Reason, but Faith that per- 
ceives the presence and power of realities, which lie beyond 
the range and reach of our senses, and above the boundaries of 
Reason. Low views of Christ, of the Church, of the Sacra- 
ments, of the Ministry, of Religion generally, betray a want 
of faith. There is no neutral ground between faith and unbe- 
lief; and hence every one must be either a believer, or an 
unbeliever. Christianity is one thing to an unbeliever, and 
an entirely different thing to a believer. To unbelief the 
Incarnation of Christ is the birth of an ordinary child; to 
faith it is the Son of God become the Son of man for the 
redemption of mankind. To unbelief Christ’s crucifixion is a 
scene of mere bodily suffering; to faith it is the world- 
redeeming sacrifice for sin. To unbelief the Bible is a book 
which may be read and criticised like any other book; to faith 
it is the revelation of the mind and will of God addressed to 
the children of men in human language. To unbelief the 
Church is a human society on a level with other human socie- 
ties; to faith it is a Divine Institution, for the conversion of 
14 
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the world, and for the edification of God’s people. To unbe- 
lief the Holy Sacraments are mere empty ceremonies; to 
faith they are means of grace—signs and seals of the new 
covenant. To unbelief religion is nothing but a code of law, 
and a system of duties ; to faith it is a living union and com- 
munion with Christ, who saves man by sanctifying him. To 
unbelief the Christian Minister is the servant of the people 
without any official authority and power from God; to faith 
he is a servant of Christ, a steward of the mysteries of God, 
invested with official authority and power from God. As a 
general thing, low views of the Church, of the means of grace, 
and of the ministry, are the legitimate offspring of low views 
of Christ. They are parts of a system of religion which is 
not God-made, but man-made; of a system, in which man is the 
centre, and in which all that man does is considered the chief 
element in religion. Such unchurchly and unchristian views 
can do justice to neither side of religion ; and must result in 
great practical mischief. : 

We shall confine our remarks to the Holy Office of the 
Christian Ministry ; and in order to show you its nature and 
character in the true light, we shall view it from the stand- 
point of the Atonement of Christ. It is from this stand-point 
that the Apostle Paul views it in our text, when he calls the 
office itself, *‘ The ministry of reconciliation,” and the bearers 
of the office, “‘ Ambassadors for Christ.” We infer from these 
expressions of St. Paul that the office of the Christian Minis- 
try 1s an office of great dignity, importance and responsibility 
—the highest and holiest office on earth. An earnest con- 
sideration of three things will make this evident : 

I. The official relation, in which the Christian Minister stands 
to God and man. 

II. The official authority and power, with which he is in- 
vested. 

III. The official mission and work, which are assigned to 
him. 

The first question that presents itself here is, In what rela- 
tion does the Christian Minister stand to God and to his fel- 
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low-men? Is there anything peculiar in this relation? Does 
it differ from the common relation, which other Christians 
sustain to God: and to their fellow-men? Is there anything 
in it, that belongs exclusively to him by virtue of his Holy 
office? St. Paul answers these questions, when he says, ‘‘ We 
are ambassadors for Christ.” An ambassador for Christ is a 
man sent by Christ to men on a special mission. As such he 
is by Christ’s own appointment, His representative, who has 
special charge of His cause—speaks in His name—acts for Him 
by His authority, among those to whom he has been sent. As 
a representative of Christ, he comes to stand between God and 
the people—not to prevent them from coming to God through 
Christ, but to assist them to come in the only way appointed 
of God. That Christian Ministers stand in this representative 
relation to Christ, and that they speak and act in a representa- 
tive capacity, we infer from the words of Christ and of St. 
Paul. Christ says, ‘He that receiveth you, receiveth Me; 
and he that receiveth Me, receiveth him that sent Me.” 
Again, “He that heareth you, heareth Me; and he that 
despiseth you, despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me, 
despiseth him that sent Me.” St. Paul says in our text, ‘“‘ Now 
then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye recon- 
ciled to God.” 

The representative character of the Christian Ministry 
appears furthermore from the nature of the work with which 
they are charged, and in which they are engaged. Their work 
is the work of Christ. Christ’s work is a mediatorial and a 
remedial work ; and is to be carried forward in the world by 
the Church, and especially by those in the Church, whom He 
has appointed and sent as ambassadors for Him. Now since 
the work of the Christian Ministry is the continuation of 
Christ’s work, their work must necessarily partake more or 
less of a mediatorial and a remedial character. The work of 
Christ, however, is not, and is not to be, carried forward in the 
world in the sense of completing His work, as though He left it 
incomplete; for when He died on the cross, He said, “‘ Jt is 
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finished.” The work is to be carried forward by way of apply- 
ing to men what has been procured for them by Him in the 
work of Redemption. The end of Christ's redemption is the 
salvation of men. ‘To attain to salvation, men and God must 
be reconciled and re-united; men must be regenerated and 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost. The Holy Spirit, however, 
works by means—not indeed by any and every means, but by 
the means of God’s own appointment—by the means of grace 
—the word and the sacraments. By the believing use of these 
means, God comes to men and men to God, because the grace 
which they communicate is redeeming, sanctifying and saving 
grace as it comes from God through Christ, who is the only 
Mediator between God and men. These means, again, are not 
to be dispensed by any and every body, but by the Lord’s own 
ambassadors. Hence the necessity for the Holy office. The 
duty of dispensing the means of grace the Great Head of the 
Church has assigned to His ministers. They are to proclaim 
the gospel, to administer the sacraments, and to govern the 
people. To enable them to fulfil these several duties God has 
clothed them with the authority and the power of an office, 
which has a three-fold function ;—it is prophetic, priestly and 
kingly. They are and must be teachers, priests and pastors. 
Now it is evident from the fact, that the Christian Ministers 
are charged with carrying forward the work of Christ in the 
world ; and from the fact that they are to carry forward this 
work in the Church by the means of grace; they must stand, 
by virtue of their office, between God and the people. They 
are under God ministering in holy things unto the people. 

The grace which these means convey, bring men to God, 
through Christ, by bringing God to men through Him. Now 
if the means of grace mediate in any sense between God and 
men through the only Mediator, the office of the Christian 
Ministry, besides being a prophetic and a kingly office, must be 
also a priestly office. If the Christian Ministers are actually 
ambassadors for Christ; if they really speak and act in Christ's 
stead; if they are the true representatives of Christ in the 
Church by virtue of their Holy office; they must not only be 
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teachers and pastors, but also priests. They minister to the peo- 
ple not only from the pulpit, but also at thealtar. The priestly 
function of the Holy office is the only connecting link between 
the prophetic and the kingly functions; and without this the 
other two are ineffectual, so far as everlasting results are con- 
cerned. Without the priestly function the office of the minis- 
try would be incomplete, and could not meet the wants which it 
was designed to meet. The Christian Ministers can, however, 
only be priests on the basis and strength of Christ’s atone- 
ment. Their every official act must rest on this. They can 
only wield official influence and power by acting in the name of 
Him, who is the Mediator between God and men. 

Many persons lift up their hands in holy horror, when the 
word priest is mentioned in connection with the Christian 
ministry. Why are they so shocked at this idea? Because 
they misunderstand the functions of the sacred office, and, espe- 
cially the priestly. Through their prejudices they can only 
regard it as a deadly heresy. Ministers are not priests in the 
sense, in which Aaron and his successors were priests; but in 
a much higher sense. They are not priests in the sense, in 
which the Roman Catholic clergy pretend to be priests—for 
the sacrifice of Christ is complete once for all. They are not 
priests in the sense, in which Christ Himself was a priest; for 
he was the great and only High-priest, who “ by his own blood 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us.’”” They are priests in a peculiar and in a 
special sense; they are priests inasmuch as the ministry of 
reconciliation is committed to them; they are charged with the 
duty of dispensing the means of grace in the church, which 
are not only means of a general grace, but also, and particu- 
larly, of a special grace—of a grace, which is sanctifying and 
saving, because it is redeeming and reconciling—of the grace 
of God as it flows through Christ, and is dyed all over in His 
precious blood. Hence the saints in heaven are represented 
as those “‘ who have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.’’ Some men deny that any priestly 
functions belong to the office of the Christian Ministry, on the 
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ground that all Christians are priests; and that as such, they 
have a free and direct access to the throne of God without the 
intervention of any man. We admit that there is a universal 
priesthood of Christians, and that every Christian has access 
to God through the mediation of Jesus ‘Christ. This universal 
priesthood of Christians, however, has its Divine limits, beyond 
which it cannot go without becoming a daring presumption. 
This free access to God has been put under Divine restrictions, 
beyond which it becomes disorderly. Many things the people 
can do, and ought to do, for themselves and for each other. 
There are, however, certain things which they cannot, and 
dare not, do for themselves and for others. There are some 
things which Christ alone can do for them, either Himself, or 
by those who have been authorized and empowered by Him for 
this purpose. Men shall not preach the gospel without a spe- 
cial Divine commission. Men are not to administer the Holy 
Sacraments without a special Divine authority. It is not right 
to perform official acts in an unofficial capacity; for this would 
be in conflict with the established order of God. St. Paul 
says, “‘ God hath given to ws the ministry of reconciliation.” 
The same Apostle says, in another place, “Christ gave some 
apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” Now if all Christians, by virtue of the universal 
priesthood, have the same power and equal authority, the 
Bible contradicts itself; and there is no room for a ministry 
of reconciliation. Then the relation between pastor and peo- 
ple is entirely imaginary. The extreme view of the universal 
priesthood of Christians, strikes at the very root of the Chris- 
tian ministry, and opens the flood-gates of sectarianism, and 
of infidelity. 

We have now seen, that the very idea of the Christian min- 
istry must carry with it the meaning and force of some kind 
of mediation between God and the people. The question pre- 
sents itself here, how do men come to occupy this peculiar 
position? Who authorizes them to perform ministerial acts ? 
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Who confers upon them the power of office? May any one be 
a minister who chooses to be one without asking leave of any 
body? Can any number of Christians choose and appoint to 
this holy office any one whom they please? ‘Men may be 
chosen and called toa particular office by their fellow-men, 
but the office itself can never be received in this way. The 
office with all its rights and powers, with all its duties and re- 
sponsibilities comes to men from Christ” through the Church, 
who is the Head and the Lord of the Church, and as such has 
all power, both in heaven and on earth. This power to call 
and to ordain qualified and sanctified men to the holy office He 
has delegated to His Church.. Is any one called to this office, 
he is called by Christ Himself through the Church. The mere 
fact that any one claims to be an ambassador for Christ, is no 
evidence, that the ministry of reconciliation is committed unto 
him. No pretensions and professions, no amount of talents or 
culture, no piety, however eminent, can confer the power of 
office. Something more is required. The candidate for the 
holy ministry must be ordained to the office by the Church, to 
which the Saviour has delegated authority and power for this 
and other purposes. No individual man, nor any number of 
men, can have this authority, except it be delegated to him, or to 
them, by a higher authority. Ordination is the solemn conse- 
cration of such as are called of God to the holy office by the 
laying on of hands; by which act they are actually invested 
with the very power of the office itself. The laying on of 
hands is a Divine act, by which God claims for Himself the 
man and his services. ‘* To lay hands upon a thing is to say, 
this ig mine. It is the placing upon the candidate for ordina- 
tion the seal of ownership,” the confirmation of a heavenly 
commission. God, however, does not claim an individual for a 
position, for a service, or for any office, to whom He does not 
impart grace to enable him to discharge its duties. Ordina- 
tion is not an empty and a meaningless ceremony—it is not a 
mere form. Whenever God’s authority is interwoven with any 
form or ceremony, it is more than something merely outward 
—there is in it and about it a fulness, a meaning and a force, 
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which make themselves felt as the grace and blessing of the 
Divine presence. But have we any Divine authority for the 
imposition of hands? We have the examples of Christ and 
His Apostles. We read that immediately before Christ ascended 
into heaven, “ he lifted up his hands and blessed his disciples.” 
The Apostles laid their hands upon the seven Deacons. When 
Barnabas and Saul were separated to the missionary work by 
the command of the Holy Ghost, they laid their hands on them, 
before they sent them away. Timothy is reminded of the fact 
that St. Paul and the Presbytery had laid their hands upon 
him, and he is bidden to lay hands “suddenly” upon no man. 
With Christ and His Apostles the laying on of hands was the 
medium through which something spiritual was communicated. 
This something is sometimes called a gift, a grace, a blessing, 
and sometimes the Holy Ghost. No man is truly a minister 
who is not solemnly ordained to the office by an authority 
higher than himself; just as no man can be an officer of the 
State, though elected or appointed, until he is sworn and in- 
augurated into office in a solemn anda public way. 

The act of ordination places the candidate for the ministry 
into an official relation toward God and toward his fellow-men. 
The ordained minister, in his ministrations in holy things, does 
not act as an individual, “from and for himself, but as an offi- 
cer, from and for Christ.”” His ministerial acts are not the 
acts of a mere individual—they are official acts. His work is 
an official work. There is a difference “ between a man as a 
man, and a man as an officer, and between his work as the work 
of a man, and as the work of an officer.” As an officer, a man 
is more than an individual—his official acts represent a mind 
and a will, which no unofficial acts of a mere individual can 
represent—and carry with them a weight, a force and an 
authority, which do not attach to acts performed in a non-offi- 
cial capacity. As a minister of Christ, he does not preach the 
gospel in his own name, but in Christ’s name ; he offers up 
prayers, thanks and praise in Christ’s name; he administers 
the sacraments in Christ’s name ; he conducts the whole public 
worship in Christ’s name. Whatever he does in the name, and 
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by the authority of Christ, ‘he does it for Christ, and in His 
stead.”” His ministerial acts are the acts of Christ. He is an 
ambassador for Christ. Both ministers and congregations, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, continually act on this 
principle, that the man of God stands officially in a representa- 
tive relation both to God and tothe people. In the public 
ministrations of the sanctuary, the minister is the official voice 
and organ of God, through which the mind and will of God are 
proclaimed to the people; and the official voice and organ of the 
congregation, who brings before God, not his own individual 
prayers and offerings, but the united prayers and offerings of 
the whole congregation. The members of the Church want 
pastoral visits from time to time ; they desire in times of sick- 
ness and affliction, the pastor’s prayers, his ministrations of 
comfort and instruction; they wish him to teach them the way 
of God, and to be present at their funerals. Why, and how is 
this? Because he is a responsible officer of the Lord, an 
ambassador for Christ, who comes to them with authority. In 
his official capacity he represents the presence of Christ, and 
ministers to their spiritual wants in His name. No right- 
minded man will prefer the services of an irresponsible man 
to a regularly ordained minister, to administer to him counsel, 
instruction and comfort. There 7s something in the relation 
between pastor and people. Those who do not wish to know 
the mind, the will, and the way of the Lord, pass by the 
ambassador for Christ, and call in such as do not sustain this 
relation fo them. 

God puts certain men, whom He has chosen, qualified and 
sanctified, into official relations to Him and to the people by 
conferring upon them the authority and the power of the holy 
office, to perform an official work for Him. What is the parti- 
cular mission of the Christian ministry? St. Paul says in our 
text, ‘*God hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation.” 
“Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, we pray you in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” Reconciliation of 
man with God, and of God with man, is a central idea, which 
runs through the whole Bible—the objective point, which 
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Christ’s work of redemption, and the Christian Church with its 
ministrations and means, are struggling and striving to realize. 
The former relation and communion between God and men, 
which was broken by sin, is to be restored again by a recon- 
ciliation on the basis of the atonement of Christ. It is on 
this basis alone, that a real and an everlasting peace between 
God and men can be established. Christ is the only mediator 
between God and men—the only way to a true peace and rest 
—the only source of life eternal. He is the Prince of peace, 
and His peace is “the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing,”"—a peace, “which the world can neither give nor 
take away.”’ Man, to be saved, must come into a state of grace 
by being justified, regenerated, and sanctified. He must be a 
Christian, not in name only, but in deed also. To this end, he 
must be brought into a living contact with Divine grace—must 
be received into covenant relations with God—must be incor- 
porated into the Christian Church—must come into union with 
Christ, and through Him, into communion with God, by a per- 
sonal faith in the very personality of Christ. Now by what 
means is all this to be brought about? Undoubtedly by means 
of the ministry of reconciliation, which consists in the preach- 
ing of the holy gospel, and in the administration of the holy 
sacraments by those to whom this important trust has been 
committed. God's work must be accomplished by God's means. 
It is preposterous and ridiculous to suppose, that God would 
institute means of grace to our salvation, and then pass them 
by, and stoop down to those who are either too proud or too 
stubborn to use them ; and save them in their own way, on their 
own terms, and by their own means, or without any means at 
all. He that would be saved must submit to God—God will 
not submit to him. God will condescend to man, but He cannot 
stoop to him. The Christian minister comes, then, on a peace- 
mission; in the spirit of peace; with a message of peace; with 
the means of peace; with signs and seals of peace. Peace is 
the aim and end of his ministry. He is to treat with men with 
a view to peace, in the name of the Prince of peace. The con- 
ditions of peace are an unconditional surrender, a free and a 
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full submission to God by faith in Christ, the Mediator between 
God and men, The proper work, then, of the Christian min- 
istry is the carrying forward on earth the mediatorial work of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by way of application, 
through the means of grace, the word and the sacraments, 
The grace, which these means convey, is of a mediatorial and 
of a remedial nature. It is the grace of God as it comes 
through Christ. It is in Christ, and through Christ, that it 
becomes a sanctifying and a saving grace; because in Him, and 
through Him, it has become a redeeming and a justifying grace. 
It is sacramental grace. The Divine means convey a life-giving 
and a life-sustaining power, which comes from the person of 
Christ. The great saving power is after all in Christ; the 
means are only for the purpose of conveying and of applying 
this power to men for their salvation. The word and the sacra- 
ments are full of Christ. The grace which they convey must 
be received and appropriated by faith. It is by faith alone, 
that man can lay hold of the saving power of Christ ; and it is 
through faith alone, that the power of Christ becomes saving. 
So long as a man stands aloof from the Christian Church, and 
does not use the means of grace; so long as he does not believe 
in Christ, he is a rebel still; whatever else he may profess to 
be, or appear to be. He is still bent on having his own will 
and way. Piety outside of the Christian Church, and inde- 
pendent of the means of grace; cannot be anything else but a 
Christless, a graceless, a lifeless, a faithless, and a fruitless 
piety. It cannot be real, but apparent only. If the Church 
is really the body of Christ, as St. Paul says it is, it must be 
so—it cannot be otherwise. There are no such things as a true 
Christian life, a true Christian growth, a true Christian nur- 
ture, and a true Christian activity of individuals altogether in- 
dependent of the organic life, of the organic growth, of the 
organic nurture, and of the organic activity of the Church as 
the body of Christ. An individual man can only live, grow, 
act and be fed in union with the church. He must be a living 
part of the living whole. One thing is very much overlooked 
and forgotten at present, viz. : that the Church and Christian- 
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ity are organic, and not mechanical. Hence we find that the 
view is prevalent far and wide, that Christianity must come 
anew and directly from heaven for each individual. This is a 
great error. Christianity is in the world, and has been in the 
world, ever since the Incarnation of Christ. Through His 
work it assumed a particular character. When He died on the 
Cross, it did not die with Him. When He ascended into heaven 
He did not take it with Him, but He left it behind as a spirit- 
ual leaven, which is to leaven, until it has leavened the whole 
lump. Christ’s life and power have come down to us through 
the Church, and are still in the world, and at work init. If 
any one wishes to become a Christian, he can only be made 
such by this old and historical Christianity in the Church, and 
not by a new and direct Christianity from heaven. True 
Christianity is self-propagating. It propagates itself by seed, 
like every other kind of life. ‘fhis seed-power and seed-life 
is imparted and implanted by God’s means. The man of God 
is, then, under Christ, a sower, who sows the seed of a new life. 

This view is often misrepresented, and is charged with forma- 
lism, by those who know no better. The charge is false. The 
real formalists are they who put the Church on a level with hu- 
man societies, and who explain away Christ and grace from the 
sacraments, and yet continue to use them as empty forms, or 
reject them altogether. We invariably find that they who 
attach no value to God’s institutions, ordinances and means, 
substitute in their stead something else, something human, 
something of their own; and thus they fall into the worst kind 
of formalism, into a formalism which cuts off all communion 
with the throne of grace. 

In conclusion we would draw from the whole subject a few 
practical inferences. 

If ministers are what, St. Paul says, they are, it is evident 
that the regular public worship of the sanctuary must carry 
with it more weight and power than any private worship—that 
it is necessary in addition to all private worship ; and that, con- 
sequently, vacant congregations must suffer much, because they 
are a flock without a shepherd. 
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If ministers are what St. Paul represents them to be, how 
careful ought they to be in regard to what they say and do, lest 
they be found misrepresenting Him who sent them, and lest 
they be found injuring the cause of their Master. If they are 
co-workers with God, they ought to plant and to water, and 
expect, and pray for, the increase from God, whose the work is. 

If ministers are really ambassadors for Christ, how careful 
ought the people to be how they treat them, lest they be found 
laying their hands on the Lord’s anointed, and incur God’s 
displeasure. The fold ought to obey him who has the rule over 
them, and not tear down what he builds up. 

May the Great Head of the Church everywhere bless the 
ministry of reconciliation to the salvation of many souls, until 
the great and blessed reign of peace shall be established, when 
Christ shall be “all and in all.” Amen. 
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A History or Puttosopuy from Thales to the present time. By Dr. 
Friedrich Ueberweg, late Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Konigsberg. Translated from the Fourth German Edition. By George 
8. Morris, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Michigan. With additions by Noah Porter, D.D., LL. D., President of 
Yale College. With a Preface by the Editors (Henry B. Smith, D.D., 
and Philip Schaff, D.D.,) Professors in the Union Theological Seminary. 
New York. Vol. 1.—History of the Ancient and Medizval Philosophy. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Company, 1872. 


WE regard the work of Dr. Ueberweg, entitled A History of 
Philosophy from Thales to the present time, as in every way 
worthy of an extended notice. The subject is one of great in- 
terest in itself, and of still greater interest when considered in 
its relation to the history of Christianity. Every thing that 
pertains to man’s history is being sought after with great 
avidity in this age. It is reasonable, then, that a work pur- 
porting to trace the history of the highest efforts of the human 
intellect should arrest careful attention. 
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Ueberweg distinguishes the conception of philosophy viewed 
historically, from the conception of mental development in 
general, and that of scientific culture in particular, while at the 
same time it is related to these as an outgrowth from them. 
He includes philosophy under the generic notion of science, 
but distinguishes it from other sciences by the specific differ- 
ence, that it is not occupied like each of them, with any special, 
limited province of things, nor yet with the sum of these pro- 
vinces taken in their full extent, but with the nature, laws and 
connection of what actually is. As he defines it, ‘ philosophy 
is the science of principles.” With this agrees substantially 
the definition given by Schwegler, when he says, “ Philosophy 
examines the totality of experience in the form of an organized 
system in harmony with the laws of thought.’’ Hegel defines 
philosophy as “the science of the absolute in the form of dia- 
lectical development, or, the science of the self-comprehending 
reason.” 

The author, however, occupies but little space in discussing 
the prolegomena of his subject. After giving this brief defini- 
tion of philosophy, then one similarly brief of history, accom- 
panying these, however, with ample and pertinent notes, he 
goes forward at once with his work, leaving the student to 
gather what the history of philosophy is rather by his work 
itself, than attempting to give him beforehand a full compre- 
hension of the subject, which would be impossible. In this we 
think there is somewhat to commend in Ueberweg, although, 
at first, one who comes to his book to find out at the beginning 
what the author’s views in regard to the history of philosophy 
are, instead of the history itself, may be a little disappointed. 
No full or exhaustive definition of a science can be imparted to 
the mind of a student before he has studied the science itself. 
Lengthy prolegomena, like long introductions to sermons, for 
the mind of the student, move very much in the dark, while 
they are likely also to anticipate what is repeated in a better 
form in the body of the work. We endorse Horace’s maxim 
as applicable here no less than to poets, 


Semper ad eventum festinat, et in medias res 
auditorem rapit. 
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Yet we who write about the history of philosophy, and not the 
history itself, may imitate the example of this same Horace 
when he wrote on the art of poetry, and be allowed to stop a 
moment to prosecute our inquiry while the author goes on his 
way. 

Has philosophy a history? What ure its general divisions, 
and on what principles are they made? 

That philosophy has a history we may conclude, since it 
moves in the sphere of intelligence as unfolded in time. It is 
closely allied with history in general, which, according to 
Ueberweg’s brief definition, ‘is the process by which nature 
and spirit are developed.” It is indeed a department of history, 
and yet stands out from the ordinary departments of history 
somewhat as philosophy stands out from other sciences. The 
philosophy of history has to do with the general principles 
according to which the life of the world unfolds itself, while the 
history of philosophy has for its object, to trace and explain the 
world’s own reflection upon its life, as related to itself and to 
the supersensible world, throughout the different eras of its 
history. The difference is like that between the real explana- 
tion of a man’s life, and his own consciousness or apprehension 
of his life. Yet the philosophy that prevails in a given age 
may not be fully identified with the general consciousness of 
that age, for, as Ueberweg remarks, “it rather rises above the 
general consciousness through the power of independent thought 
generating and developing new germs, and anticipating in theory 
the essential character of development yet to come.” Thus 
Plato, while belonging to the ancient Greek nation, by the in- 
spiration of genius grasped germs of thought which enter into 
the heart-centre of philosophy for all time. The alliance of 
philosophy with history in general, however, is sufficient to 
impart to it a real historical character. 

Ueberweg endorses, as most successful, the attempt of the 
Hegelian philosophy to characterize the great periods in the 
life of humanity, but thinks, according to what we have said 
above, that there must be some distinction drawn when we come 
to consider the periods in the history of philosophy. Schwegler, 
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also, while endorsing the general theory of Hegel, that there is 
to be found a constant order or law of development in the 
philosophic systems, grounded in the striving of the spirit ever 
to raise itself to a higher point of consciousness and knowledge, 
and to recognize the whole spiritual and natural universe more 
and more as the mirror of itself, yet thinks that Hegel applied 
his theory in a way that would destroy the freedom of human 
actions, and remove the very conception of contingency, ¢%. e., 
that any thing should be contrary to reason. 

Instead of seeking a rigid correspondence between the suc- 
cession of systems of philosophy, and the succession of logical 
categories in the system of logic, Ueberweg employs the more 
free and usual method of dividing the history of philosophy 
into two general periods: 1. The Philosophy of Antiquity, and 
2. The Philosophy of the Christian Era. In this latter period 
he has the divisions of the Patristic philosophy and the Scholas- 
tic, leaving the post-Reformation, or modern philosophy, to be 
treated in the second volume, which has not yet made its ap- 
pearance in this country. 

The general character of the human mind in ante-Christian, 
and particularly in Hellenic antiquity, may be described as its 
comparatively unreflecting belief in its own harmony and of its 
oneness with nature. The sense of an opposition, as existing 
either among its own different functions and interests, or be- 
tween the mind and nature, and as needing reconciliation, is as 
yet relatively undeveloped. The philosophy of antiquity, like 
that of every period, partakes necessarily, in what concerns its 
chronological beginnings and its permanent basis, of the cha- 
racter of the period to which it belongs, while at the same time 
it tends, at least in its general and most fundamental direction, 
upward and beyond the level of the period, and so prepares the 
way for the transition to new and higher stages. 

The beginnings of philosophy are found, not among the peo- 
ples of the North, who were eminent for strength and courage, 
but devoid of culture, nor among the Orientals, who, though 
susceptible of the elements of higher culture, were content sim- 
ply to retain them in a spirit of passive resignation,—but among 
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the Hellenes, who harmoniously combined the characteristics 
of both. The author, therefore, gives but little space to Orien- 
tal theosophic speculation, and passes on at once to Grecian 
philosophy. This he divides as follows: 1st Period. Prevailing 
direction of philosophical inquiry toward the universe of nature, 
or predominance of Cosmology, from Thales to Anaxagoras and 
the Atomists. 2. Prevailing direction of philosophical inquiry 
toward man, as a willing and thinking being, or predominance 
of ethics and logic, accompanied, however, by the gradual re- 
sumption and a growing encouragement of natural philosophy, 
from the Sophists to the Stoics, Epicureans and Skeptics. 3. 
Prevailing direction of philosophical inquiry to the subject of 
the divine nature, and the relation of the world and man to it, 
predominance of theosophy, from Neo-Pythagoreanism till the 
exit of ancient philosophy in the Neo-Platonic school. These 
periods are again subdivided, as the author moves forward in 
his analysis of the complicated process, presenting a masterly 
and lucid arrangement of material that lets in a flood of light 
for the classical scholar upon authors whom he learns to know 
now from a new stand-point. 

It may seem strange to include the teachings of our Saviour 
and His Apostles in a history of philosophy; yet our author, 
with a full recognition of the supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity, proceeds in a very interesting way to consider the 
germs of philosophic thought presented in these teachings, as 
related to Judaism and heathenism. His remarks, in this way, 
upon the writings of the Apostles, and his notes on the influence 
of Judaism and heathenism on the peculiar type which Chris- 
tianity assumed in the Roman Catholic Church are of a highly 
instructive character. He then passes on to the history of 
Patristic philosophy, extending from’ the time of the Apostles 
to Charlemagne, and divides it into two sections, separated by 
the Council of Nice (A. D. 325). The first section includes 
the time of the genesis of the fundamental dogmas, when philo- 
sophical and theological speculation was inseparably interwoven. 
The second covers the period of the further development of the 
doctrines of the Church on the basis of the fundamental dogmas 
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already established, in which period philosophy, being used to 
justify these dogmas, and co-operating in the further develop- 
ment of new ones, begins to assume a character of independence 
with reference to the dogmatic teaching of the Church. 

The next period is that of the Scholastic philosophy, to the 
history of which the author devotes the remainder of his first 
volume. 

“Scholasticism was philosophy in the service of established 
and accepted theological doctrines, or, at least in such subordi- 
nation to them, that, where philosophy and theology trod on 
common ground, the latter was received as the absolute norm 
and criterion of truth. More particularly, scholasticism was 
the reproduction of ancient philosophy under the control of 
ecclesiastical doctrine, with an accommodation, in cases of dis- 
crepancy between them, of the former to the latter. Its divi- 
sions are: 1) the commencement of Scholasticism, or the 
accommodation of the Aristotelian logic and of Neo-Platonic 
philosophemes to the doctrine of the Chureh, from John Scotus 
Erigena to the Amalricans, or from the ninth till the beginning 
of the thirteenth century; 2) the complete development and 
widest extension of Scholasticism, or the combination of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, which had now become fully known, 
to the dogmas of the Church—from Alexander of Hales to 
the close of the Middle Ages, the revival of classica. studies, 
the commencement of the investigation of nature and the divi- 
sion of the Church.” 

Philosophy during the period of Scholasticism does not attain 
an independent character. It came into service necessarily in 
settling the theology of the Roman Catholic Church of the 
Middle Ages, just as it had served its purpose in settling the 
form of dogmas during the Patristic period. There can be no 
theology without philosophy, for philosophy is that which gives 
form to the contents of theology for thought. The great ques- 
tions around which scholastic philosophy revolves were, the 
relation of thought to being, faith to reason, subject to object. 
It did not succeed in escaping the dualism which prevailed in 
the apprehension of Christianity generally during this period, 
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and struggling with it, Scholasticism in the end gave way to 
the new era for philosophy that dawned with the Protestant 
Reformation. 

Scholastic philosophy moved in the sphere of logic rather 
than speculation. Hence it was not productive. Logic never 
discovered any thing new. It moves in a circle, and its office 
is to unfoid and explain what is already given. The study of 
it sharpens the powers of the reasoning faculty, but does not 
enlarge the realm of thought. It makes clear what is given 
and known, but it does not reach out into the unknown. Logic, 
without scientific research or philosophic speculation, dwarfs 
the mind, and its processes in the end become a mere system 
of intellectual gymnastics. Such we may say was the fate, to 
a large extent, of Scholasticism. Yet logic can never be 
studied entirely by itself. In the wars of logical formulas 
during the Middle Ages there was also an under-current of 
deep philosophy, aspirations for something higher and better.. 
Scotus Erigena already reveals a sense of the necessary har- 
mony of reason and Christianity. All through there were 
intimations of a deep sense of the fundamental problems of 
philosophy. But like the Church of the medizval period it 
could not get beyond itself into a new and higher freedom. 

So far we follow the author, and we would be glad to have 
the second volume before us as a guide in what we have yet to 
say in the way of preparation for some reflections on the gene- 
ral subject of the relation of philosophy to Christianity. 

In passing to a consideration of the course of Modern philo- 
sophy we at once feel that it moves in a different spirit and 
sturts from a different stand-point. It moves out of the merely 
logical into the scientific and speculative. It goes out in search 
after material which had been left to lie unknown, and seeks 
in a more independent way to build up a system of its own. 

The prevailingly scientific direction which philosophical in- 
quiry took after the Reformation appears in the Baconian 
method of induction, which has been so highly applauded by 
many in later times as the only true philosophic method. We 
ean hardly call Bacon’s a philosophy at all, and so far as it 
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pretends to be a philosophy it becomes false. In this view it 
led to the sensationalism and shallow empiricism of Locke, and 
afterwards to Deism in England and infidelity in France. 
Yet we may allow that it accomplished a great deal in stimula- 
ting inquiry after facts, and furnished material, without which 
science and philosophy must ever become lean and weak. 
Bacon represented the general spirit of inquiry, invention and 
discovery, in the age which shook off the nightmare of Scholas- 
ticism, as well as the pedagogic tutelage of the Medizval 
Church. 

As Christianity and Scholasticism moved together during 
the Middle Ages, so also Protestantism and philosophy have 
sustained an intimate relation to each other since the Reforma- 
tion. The new foundation on which philosophy builds in the 
modern age, seems at first to create a breach between itself and 
theology. With Descartes commences a new and independent 
movement in philosophy. It leaves the paternal and fostering 
care of theolo,y, under which it had exercised its youthful 
powers, and seeks to work ina realm of its own. Does it 
thereby reject its only safe guide, and launch upon a sea, to 
be driven without compass or helm upon the rocks and shoals 
of dark infidelity? We shall see. 

Philosophy has a sphere and a work of its own, which is not 
just the same as that of theology, and when set free by the 
general movement of history in the sixteenth century it sought 
to find this sphere and perform this work. In attempting to 
walk alone it did indeed wander into many dangers, and often 
tottered and fell. But it returned from its wanderings, and 
sought to stand again. 

At the Reformation there was a general sundering of the 
two orders or spheres, the natural and the supernatural, science 
and religion, Church and State; but a sundering only in order 
to come together again in a higher freedom. As an illustration 
of this we may take the relation of Church and State, a problem 
which wrought with such immense power during the Middle 
Ages, and which formed one of the elements of the Reformation 
itself. We may allow that the Church is above the State, as 
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Roman Catholic theologians argue, that the authority of the 
Kingdom of Christ should be submitted to as supreme. But 
just because the two orders, the natural and the supernatural, 
the religious and the secular, are not yet brought together, but 
stand apart in the life of the world, the Church may not anti- 
cipate, and use arbitrary and tyrannical power over the State, 
as was done during the shameful feuds of the Middle Ages. 
The civil power chafed and fretted and rebelled because it was 
held under the power of the Church in an unfree way, while 
on the other hand, when it obtained the power it in return 
sought to enslave the Church; as for instance, when Philip of 
France carried the Pope and his court to Avignon. In modern 
times, Church and State tend to separation, securing to each 
a more independent sphere of action, but only in order that 
they may seek each other again, and maintain mutually friendly 
relations. It does not affect the truth of this statement, that 
after the Reformation the Church passed under the power of 
the State, because that was only a temporary reaction. Any 
one who reads the course of history can easily see a great dif- 
ference in modern times, and under Protestant influence, in 
regard to this matter. This will serve to illustrate what we 
mean when we say that philosophy after the Reformation 
sought to build on its own foundations, and to stand indepen- 
dent of theology or the dogmas of the Church. Reason and 
revelation come from the same God; nature and the super- 
natural are alike from Him. Hence they will be found to 
possess an internal and necessary unity, and require to come 
together in a free way. The secular and the spiritual orders 
must in the end come together, but they cannot be forced to- 
gether before they are prepared for the union. 

Accordingly modern philosophy started in an attempt to find 
a basis of its own. The cogito, ergo sum, of Descartes was the 
first. He was followed by Genlincx and Malebranche. Then 
came Spinoza and Leibnitz, afterwards Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, those men of giant powers, whose systems form links in 
the chain of modern history. It is not our purpose now to 
follow these systems in order to read the steps in their progress. 
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This would, indeed, be an interesting theme, but we postpone 
it until we may have occasion to return to it, should our time 
allow, when the second volume of Ueberweg makes its appear- 
ance. 

We propose now to follow out some reflections on the rela- 
tion of philosophy to Christianity, which we have placed as the 
subject of this article. 

It is not difficult to see this relation in one of its phases in 
the two periods of the philosophy of the Christian era already 
noticed. As Rome had already prepared the forms of consti- 
tutional and governmental powers, and Greece a rich and ver- 
satile language for Christianity when it appeared, so also 
Grecian philosophy furnished material in its developed forms 
of thought and reasoning to clothe the new and mysterious 
dogmas of the Church. The skilled metaphysical acumen of 
the Eastern Church led the way in settling forms of expression 
for the doctrine of God according to His revelation in Christ. 
The fierce contests through which the Church passed in main- 
taining, settling, and defining, the dogma of the person of Christ, 
and of the Holy Trinity, reveal at every stage the immense 
service which Christianity derived from heathen philosophy. 
The substance given was, indeed, a supernatural revelation. 
Grecian philosophy could contribute nothing here. But this 
substance of revelation required to be clothed in human forms 
of speech, just as the Eternal Logos took upon Him our flesh. 
Not only language was required, but philosophic language. 
Christ, as the absolute Truth, came to answer and satisfy the 
profoundest speculations of the profoundest minds the world 
has ever produced, in regard to absolute being, the divine 
nature, the personality of God, and man’s relation to Him. It 
was just on these great subjects that the greatest philosophers 
of antiquity had exercised themselves; and now, just as the 
Christian Church turned heathen temples into Christian tem- 
ples, so she also turned these profound speculations to account 
in defining the Christian dogmas. We need to refer only to 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds to show how the Church 
brought into its service the keenest analysis, the greatest pre- 
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cision, and the most significant terminology which Greek 
philosophy had developed. And when, having settled its creeds 
and defined its dogmas, the Church moved forward to produce 
its systematic theologies,—those magnificent creations of the 
Middle Ages, towering in beauty like their grand cathedrals, 
the dialectics of Aristotle and the philosophy of Plato, and 
Neo Platonism, again became the necessary instrument. The 
theological treatises of such masters as Anselm and Thomas 
Aquinas bear evidence on every page of the aid rendered by 
philosophy in setting forth the theology of the Church. It 
was just on account of the important office which philosophy 
performed in the service of theology that discussion ran high 
on the nature of this philosophy itself. This is what gave sig- 
nificance to the strife between Nominalism and Realism, a strife 
which is not ended even in our own day. The contest stood 
closely connected with most important questions in theology, 
questions relating to the Trinity, to original sin, &e. We no- 
tice that in his recently published theology, Dr. Hodge, of 
Princeton, takes up the question, considering it necessary to 
sustain Nominalism and reject Realism, in order to make way 
for his theory of the federal headship, over against the generic 
headship of Adam.* And yet in the same volume he pronounces 
a sweeping judgment against the latest and best German the- 





* Systematic Theology, Vol. 2, page 55, et seq. “ The doctrine (of Realism) is a 
mere philosophical hypothesis. The hypothesis finds no support from conscious- 
ness. It is inconsistent with the teachings of Scripture.” The last objection, we 
should suppose, would be the only one Dr. Hodge would consider it necessary and 
proper to urge; for when he presents the others he is introducing a philosophical 
theory of his own, which is contrary to his assertions in regard to the use of philoso- 
phy in a system of theology. He would have to rule out as false the very best the- 
ology of the Middle Ages, which opposed Nominalism just because it came in conflict 
with the doctrine of the Trinity, necessitating a theory of three Gods, instead of one 
in three persons. And yet, strangely enough, Dr. Hodge enters now as one of the 
objections to Realism, that it destroys the conception of one God. In adopting 
Nominalism and repudiating Realism, in his explanation of the nature of man, he 
is just as really calling in a philosophical theory to explain the sense of the Bible 
as the most philosophical Realist ; for the Bible certainly does not teach either the 
one theory or the other in a formal, scientific way. To say that Nominalism agrees 
with the teaching of Scripture, and that Realism does not, is a mere assumption. 
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ology because it has so much to do with philosophy.* While, 
therefore, we now grow weary of the interminable syllogistic 
formulas of Scholastic argumentation, yet no one can fail to 
see the necessary relation their philosophy held to their the- 
ology. 

The relation of philosophy to theology in modern times, as 
already intimated, is somewhat different. Yet the fortunes of 
the two are so interlinked that they cannot remain apart. The 
influence of the sensational philosophy of England was paraly- 
zing on her church life and theology ; in France it ran into the 
general infidelity and revolution. Philosophy had gone wrong, 
and its blighting influence was felt on the Church. In Ger- 
many the philosophy of Kant, while it squelched once for all 
the empiricism of Locke and the skepticism of Hume, and 
brought back a basis of certain knowledge, a zov orw, in the 
mind itself, yet in shutting out the possibility of knowing the 
objective world, or the infinite, it tended necessarily to subjec- 
tive idealism as developed in Fichte, and favored rationalism. 


Germany, thus, also had her aufklirung in the rationalism of 
the last half of the eighteenth century. But German philoso- 
phy burst through the shell that had thus been made to bound 
our finite existence and shut out the objective and the infinite. 
In the philosophy of the absolute, as it is called, a movement 
started by which the mechanical method of relating the super- 
natural to man, abstract supernaturalism, was superceded, and 


* Systematic Theology Vol. 2, page 452. “This mediating theology, as it is 
called in Germany, is confessedly an attempt to combine the conclusions of modern 
speculation with Christian doctrine, or rather with Christianity. It is an attempt to 
mix incongruous elements which refuse to enter into combination. The mediating 
theology does not pretend to be founded on the Bible.” And in condemnation of this 
theology, which is taught by such men as Ullman, Dorner, Olshausen, Lange, and 
others, he quotes, as his leading authority and help, Schwarz, who himself opposes 
this theology from the rationalist stand-point. Even Strauss and Bauer are called 
in to assist in the same work. The school of mediating theology in Germany, doubt- 
less, has its faults, but it certainly may claim to be the best which Germany in this 
age has produced, and the very general acceptance given to their interpretation of 
the Bible, in such Commentaries as Olshausen’s and Lange’s, edited in the English 
translation by Dr. Schaff, would seem to bespeak for them a somewhat less wholesale 
condemnation than Princeton, through its venerable and respected theologian, here 
pronounces. 
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a most earnest effort was made to conceive of their relation as 
not heterogeneous. If the infinite is revealed to man in Chris- 
tianity, and he is enabled by divine grace to apprehend the 
revelation, there must be also a power in the reason to conceive 
the infinite, at least to hold it in as a necessary idea, otherwise 
faith and reason, revelation and science, can have no reconcili- 
ation, and must necessarily be arrayed against each other and 
exclude each other. The struggle in philosophy here moved 
parallel with the mighty struggle in theology against such as- 
saults as were made by the Tiibingen school of rationalism, and 
both together gained the ascendency. 

It is easy to see that the last great systems, or creations, of 
German philosophy have their faults. It is not difficult to set 
its whole history down as a mere succession of great errors, as 
is done so coolly and self-complacently in the last number of 
the Catholie World. Deism followed the Reformation; then 
came the pantheism of Spinoza, followed in due time by the 
Nihilism of Hegel. The alternative is then presented: the 
Catholic Church or Nihilism. It is easy in this way to brow- 
beat philosophy with mere dogmatism, but the Roman Church 
settles no problem in this way. All that it can do is to set the 
supernatural over against the natural, revelation against science, 
the Church against the State and civilization. Protestantism 
stands in close sympathy with the historic currents of the 
world’s life, and moves towards an inward reconciliation of the 
problem of the relation of the supernatural and the natural, 
while Romanism rests satisfied with merely asserting the su- 
premacy of the one over the other, without the power of freely 
moulding and governing it. Hence that church feels itself 
called to array itself against the science and civilization of the 
nineteenth century, instead of seeking to mould and direct it. 

The great movements of modern philosophy stand in the 
bosom of Protestant history. The Roman Catholic Church 
can point to no names of men, whose philosophic systems have 
so vitally related themselves with science and politics, with the 
heart currents of modern history, as those we have been refer- 
ring to, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel. Why is this? They 
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produce philosophic talent and learning in the bosom of their 
church of quite as high an order as any in the Protestant 
Church. Only prejudice will deny this; but their philosophy 
comes to no independent standing. It is a scientific exposition 
of dogmas, a philosophical theology. Just here, doubtless, they 
would take issue with us. A philosophy that sets up for itself 
independent of revelation is an infidel philosophy. Protestant- 
ism alone, in denying the supernatural, can consistently pro- 
duce such systems; but they are systems, not of truth, but of 
error. Thus the argument runs, we know. It is the argument 
reiterated in pretty much every philosophic article of the 
Catholic World. It sounds plausible. There are some Pro- 
testant theologians who, singularly enough, fall in with it, and 
repeat it substantially from their stand-point. They are those 
who, like Dr. Hodge, for instance, relate the Bible to Chris- 
tianity, much as the Romanist relates his church to Christianity. 
They write Bible theology as the Romanist writes Church theo- 
logy. For them a philosophical dogmatic, philosophische dog- 
matik, such as the Germans are familiar with, are beyond their 
comprehension, as Dr. Hodge confesses with reference to 
Lange’s work of this character.* Bibliolatry among Protes- 
tants here comes to the same thing at last as ecclesiolatry 
among Romanists. In each case the supernatural and the 
natural come to no true inward union, but remain heteroge- 
neous. The Romanist destroys the natural, as in the sacra- 
ment, where the natural substance is displaced by the super- 
natural, and the pseudo-Protestant allows of no possibility of a 
real union of the two. Both alike rule out all proper indepen- 
dent standing of science and philosophy, and deny the recogni- 
tion of any free inward harmony between these and Christianity. 
The one condemns a Galileo because his science contradicts the 
dictum of the Church; the other condemns the system of a 
Hegel because it does not square with the Bible. 

But must not a philosophy that attempts to build up a system 


* Systematic Theology, Vol. II., page 731. “ Lange’s Commentaries are for the 
most part intelligible enough, but his Philosophische Dogmatik, none but a German, 
native or naturalized, can understand,” 
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on reason be an infidel system? Is not Christianity the highest 
reason? And ought not philosophy, therefore, start from the 
facts of revelation? We answer, that, to do that would be to 
lose itself in theology. Philosophy and theology are not the 
same. Each has its appropriate sphere. To make revelation 
the basis of philosophy would be much the same as to make 
the Bible the basis for the science of astronomy. Christianity 
is a supernatural revelation in the form of life, but in reaching 
the natural it does not destroy the natural, nor take the place 
of the natural, but infuses into it a new life. The type of this 
relation is presented in the union of the two natures in the 
person of Christ. The presence of the divine left the human 
perfectly human and perfectly free. The human, as the form 
of the presence of the divine, retained its own normal character. 
The faculties of the human mind in Christ unfolded in a human 
way, while at the same time they were filled more and more, as 
they developed, by the presence of the divine. In the same way 
in the coming together of the two orders, the natural and the 
supernatural, the one is not lost in the other in the process. 
Philosophy, therefore, must start from its own stand-point in 
the reason, and not assume its stand-point, as theology does, in 
revelation. It has to do with man, the social order, the uni- 
verse, in the natural order. This is a reasonable order, and 
from God, as revelation is from God, and the supernatural 
could not accomplish its purpose if the natural order were given 
up, or failed to develop in its own sphere. Christianity, for 
instance, can accomplish more for the world, as things now are, 
where the State maintains its own organization, and improves 
and develops legitimately, than it could were the State to dis- 
solve and hand the work over to the Church. In that case, the 
first thing the Church would have to do would be to set to work 
organizing a state, as something embodying a function of the 
world’s natural ethical life,—in other words it would have to 
restore the former condition again before it could do its proper 
work. 

To bring out more clearly what we mean, take the specific 
philosophical sciences. There is Psychology. It requires a 
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study and a development of its own. The Church cannot take 
it out of its proper sphere, and teach it from the Bible. Neither 
can it so teach logic, nor Adsthetics, nor Ethics, nor social science 
in any of its departments. The Christian revelation had no 
such end in view. The Bible was not intended to teach science. 
Where it necessarily uses science, or refers to it, it does so, not 
to teach new scientific truth, but it refers to it in the stage of 
progress or development it may have attained at any given 
time. We may hold that the inspired writers were kept from 
endorsing any essential or positive error. Yet from such pas- 
sages as that in which it is said the sun and the moon were 
commanded to stand still, it is apparent how freely the writers 
used the current views and opinions. They could not have 
done otherwise without being unnatural and unintelligible. 
Much of the labored effort to get out of the Bible systems of 
science, therefore, is a failure. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether a scientific Biblical Psychology, such as that which 
Delitzsch has attempted, can be made completely systematic or 
scientific. And the reason lies just in what we have said, viz.: 
that Christianity comes as a new life to regenerate and sanctify 
the natural order in its own forms of existence. It does not 
bring new faculties to the mind, or new organs for society, but 
seeks to make the world new, while it still remains the 
world. 

But as the natural is not destroyed in this process of renewal, 
but only sanctified and glorified, so also its forms of develop- 
ment are not destroyed. These forms of development consti- 
tute a part of the essence of the natural. They are related to 
it as form to contents. Hence art, science, social life, must 
develop according to their natural, normal order, while yet they 
are to come into union with the supernatural. 

Thus far we are only claiming for the natural order a certain 
independence which the supernatural cannot interfere with 
without destroying it. How the two come together is not just 
now the point under consideration. Roman Catholicism inter- 
feres with this proper independence from theory, as it always 
tends to enslave the State. The theocratic view of the State 
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which has obtained currency in some Protestant countries also 
displaces the proper natural stand-point of the State. 

Now, what we claim for philosophy is, a free development in 
its own sphere, while at the same time it should always be per- 
vaded by a Christian spirit. But to become Christian it must 
not lose its identity, it must not give up its own stand-point as 
philosophy, for in that case it would cease to be philosophy, 
and Christianity in coming to mould it would have lost the 
natural material upon which to exert its elevating and saving 
power. Of course, there is always peril here, as there is for 
science, and human life in general. Philosophy may fall under 
the power of error, and become skeptical, or pantheistic; but 
the evil cannot be remedied by depriving it of the exercise of 
its own peculiar functions,—to think for itself. 

Modern philosophy has exhibited strange and startling aber- 
rations. It has stranded on the shoals of skepticism; has been 
drawn into the gulf of pantheism; has dreamed in subjective 
idealism, and bowed before a mere projection of itself in ob- 
jective idealism. It has followed its speculations on being to 
the blank abyss of Nihilism. But we cannot regard all this as 
labor lost. So, too, nations have gone through similar expe- 
riences of imperfection and error in seeking a true constitution 
and form of existence. But history is not, on this account, a 
mere phantasmagoria. Each one of the great minds in the his- 
tory of modern philosophy from Descartes to Hegel has produced 
that which is of vast service in the philosophical thinking of the 
present day. We retain the gold and cast away the dross. 

Systematic, or scientific, theology, as distinguished from 
merely biblical theology, will necessarily take shape and form 
from the system of philosophy in which we stand. It cannot 
be otherwise. Philosophical thinking is just as necessary in 
apprehending Christianity as a scientific system, as human 
language is to present it as intelligible. We have seen how 
this was the case in the theological systems of the Middle Ages. 
It is no less the case in the modern age. Those who persuade 
themselves that they teach and write theology independently 
of all philosophical systems, only delude themselves. As well 
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might they assert that they write and teach it without language. 
Suppose they do, in this way, set aside the speculations of 
modern German philosophy, does it follow that they are, there- 
fore, free from all systems? Will they take instead the English 
or Scotch? Will they take Locke instead of Kant? Or, Sir 
William Hamilton instead of Fichte or Hegel? Still they are 
using philosophy for the purpose of putting into form for 
thought the contents of their theology. And if they take no 
one of these, still they must have a system of their own, which 
will not likely be richer and better for refusing at least the help 
which those great minds are able to afford. 

We cannot escape the alternative here presented by seeking 
to take refuge in the Bible. The Bible itself, inspired as it is, 
and possessed of supernatural contents, as to its human form, 
utters its message through the categories of human thought 
and reason. But it is not designed to be in any scientific or- 
der, whereas theology, if it is to be systematic, seeks a scientific 
order. It is only by conceding this, and making account of it, 
that theology can become progressive. And in this progress, 
while its contents remain the same, it continually takes more 
intelligible and satisfactory forms. For this we are indebted 
to the progress of philosophie thought. 

What is sometimes urged as an objection to certain systems 
of theology, that they are speculative, is just their best recom- 
mendation. True, their speculations must be those of a be- 
lieving mind, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, and they must 
subject themselves to the inspired Word, but with these condi- 
tions work legitimately after fuller and higher apprehensions 
of the infinite truth of revelation. 

What we have said here is true of all departments of theolo- 
gical science. It is only necessary to consider what progress 
has been made in the department of Church History, as an in- 
stance, to confirm this remark. History in its objective sense 
is written in the past, and cannot be changed. But the sub- 
jective schemes or theories according to which it is presented in 
recorded histories, are continually changing. Since the new 
course pursued by Neander, the father of modern Church his- 
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tory, a new impetus has been given to this science, and new 
interest attracted to it. Science here co-operates with revela- 
tion. A correct knowledge of the conception of history as such 
is regarded as necessary in order to give a proper representa- 
tion of the history of the Church. And the progress made in 
bringing out this conception is due largely to what may be re- 
garded as speculation. History, as a whole, has its underlying 
scheme. It is not an arbitrary unfolding of the world’s life; 
but while it makes full room for man’s free agency, it is never- 
theless moulded and directed by fixed principles. To apprehend 
these principles is to get at the secret of history, and this must 
be reached by the same power of genius which everywhere leads 
the way in discovering and apprehending new and unknown 
principles. Can the Church historian ignore the help afforded 
him in this way by the progress of speculative thought? We 
think not. 

The same is true also of systematic divinity. Here also new 
methods are employed, according to which the matter of reve- 
lation takes more intelligible form. Indeed, just because of the 
exalted character of the truths with which it has to do, is there 
room for the highest kind of speculation. During the Middle 
Ages there were certain subjects of theology that were ruled 
out of the sphere of human reason and human speculation. 
But in the progress of time these subjects were reduced in num- 
ber. At one time it was thought that the Holy Trinity was 
such a subject, which had no connecting links with the order 
of creation, or human consciousness, and therefore must be 
treated as a subject of pure revelation. But we find now that 
the subject is regarded in a different light. If God exists es- 
sentially as Trinity in Unity, there will necessarily be projected 
shadows of His nature in His works, and in man. And if man 
is created in His image, shall we refuse to seek for a figure of 
the Trinity in man, and in the laws of human thought? Every 
where in the effort of modern science to penetrate the secret of 
nature, we find more and more the reflections of the triune na- 
ture of the Great Creator. Who shall say that Schelling’s 
speculations here, according to which he regarded the whole 
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creation as a three-fold movement—going out from God, coming 
to a self-poise, and then a return to God—and the details ac- 
cording to which his grand speculation was carried out, is all 
lost labor, a mere idle fancy? Here, indeed, the revelation 
wrought in revealing new light for science. And thus always 
there is a mutual interworking between the two. 

This is a sphere of freedom which modern theology is enter- 
ing, which cannot fail to work out great results for the inter- 
ests of the Church. Even the most staid and conservative 
theologians, who look with jealousy upon the freedom of Ger- 
man theology, are coming to adopt, in part at least, their 
methods. In America we are still fettered, as German theolo- 
gians charge with truth, more than we should be, by the strictly 
drawn lines of our numerous denominations and sects. But 
theology is already beginning to break through these restraints. 
We are learning to appreciate and use the truth, wherever found, 
not asking first whether it can be made to square in every par- 
ticular with one denomination or sect. 

There should, indeed, be allowed to theology here a freedom 
which we cannot always accord to Creeds and Confessions of 
Faith. These Confessions are the careful, deliberative state- 
ments of the form of faith for a denomination. They cannot 
pretend to be of absolute authority, they are not inspired, yet 
they speak often for ages, and not until the Church has fully 
ripened for an advance, should they be tampered with. But it 
is one of the provinces of theological science to lead the way, 
according to the progress of apprehending Christianity, so that 
the confessions may eventually approach each other in more 
complete statements of the one common faith. We refer here, 
not of course to such cecumenical Creeds as embody in sum the 
whole Christian faith of the entire Church. But no Protestant 
denomination, we think, can claim such universal character and 
cecumenical authority for its particular Catechism or Confession. 
Lest we may be misunderstood, we add also, that in the exercise 
of proper freedom, no church teacher may disregard the obliga- 
tion under which he stands to the Confession of his Church. 

Our subject naturally suggests some thoughts, also, upon the 
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relation of the progress of science to Christianity. The present 
age is, perhaps, more distinguished for its scientific research 
than for its interest in pure philosophy. And this will be noted 
in the future history of philosophy. It is natural that it should 
be so. A philosophic age is most likely to be followed by one 
giving attention to science and practical life. In this way the 
one age, we May say, prepares material for the other. Philo- 
sophy needs the aid of science in order that it may be provided 
with material for its work; and science needs philosophy in 
order that it may be provided with principles for its use. We 
cannot regard it as a retrograde movement—that the present 
age, perhaps more than any preceding age, is turned in a prac- 
tically scientific direction. The age of profound speculators 
gives way to the laborious scientists. And, as a consequence, 
the old antithesis now presents itself between science and reli- 
gion. But here, again, the antithesis works inwardly towards: 
a synthesis. No one who believes that the same God is the 
author of the natural and the supernatural creations, can fear- 
any ultimate and unresolvable contradictions between the two. 

It is true, that science in the hands of unbelievers may be- 
arrayed in warfare against Christianity. But we must not say,. 
on this account, that science as such is inimical to revelation, 
nor reject the aids she furnishes, in the way of material, for a 
fuller intellectual comprehension of revelation. Biblical inter- 
pretation itself has received vast aid from the progress of science. 
Philology, history, astronomy, geology, have all contributed! 
their part. And as science advances we may expect new aid.. 
Neither is it to be wondered at that science, in pursuing its own 
career, will often find itself in apparent antagonism with reve- 
lation. This arises from two causes. In the first place, science- 
is necessarily progressive. It has had to correct many of its 
own conclusions. What is regarded as a true theory in one 
age, is liable to be supplemented or even overthrown in a sub- 
sequent age. This should teach scientific men not to be dog- 
matic in their statements, but to remember that they are inves- 
tigators, not absolute masters, of truth. But the same is true- 


also of revelation. In one view itis complete. In Jesus Christ 
16 
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we have the absolute truth, and in His Word an infallible re- 
cord. But the apprehension of the revelation, and the inter- 
pretation of the record, are not‘concluded for all time, but are 
progressive also. While, for the great purposes of salvation, 
the revelation may be sufficiently apprehended at all times, yet 
for the purposes of scientific apprehension it has also its stages 
of progress. Theologians may not, therefore, condemn uncon- 
ditionally every theory of science which seems for the time to 
conflict with their apprehension of revealed truth. Neither can 
they afford to ignore the researches of science. The two should 
mutually assist each other. Science needs the light of revela- 
tion to illumine its pathway, because the true meaning of the 
natural creation can only be understood in the light of the su- 
pernatural creation, in which latter the former is to reach its 
proper end. But it does not follow from this that he who is 
guided by the light of revealed truth can dispense with the aid 
of science. 

We have said, that the present scientific age is furnishing 
material for the progress of philosophy. One of the dangers 
ito which science is exposed at such a time lies just in this, that 
it is disposed to refuse the aid of philosophy, in which all its 
‘work must seek to understand itself. And in the same way 
philosophy, the queen among sciences, the scientia scientiarum, 
must seek also to be guided in its pathway through unknown 
realms by the light that comes from above. This light must 
come from Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, Jesus 
Christ, the Alpha and Omega of the whole creation of God. 





Meeting of the Extremes. 


Art. V.—MEETING OF THE EXTREMES. 


BY REV. WALTER E. KREBS, A. M., IRWIN, PA. 


Man is prone both in thought and in action to run into ex- 
tremes. ‘This tendency is a result of the perversion of his 
nature by the fall in Eden. Righteousness has come to him, it 
is true, in the person of Jesus Christ the Lord, but that right 
eousness, though perfect and complete in itself, is given him to 
be worked out in his own being by supernatural means in a 
natural way. The Church, in which these means are found, is 
the body of Christ and the home of the Spirit, and yet the 
Church is in a sense left in his hands without any further di- 
rect revelations from heaven in the way of vision, dream, angel 
or prophetic inspiration. There is nothing visible to guide 
him but the Bible, and that Bible is made to be the authority 
for the most contradictory views and practices. 

In this state of things we need not wonder if we find the 
Church inclined to run into extremes. It has done so in the 
past, it is doing so now. Perhaps this is the only natural way, 
owing to the presence of sin, in which it can come to reach the 
truth. One extreme begets another. The extremes then meet 
jn what will be evident to all as a common and mischievous 
error. The result must ultimately be the apprehension of the 
truth in its purity, as the golden mean between what is extreme 
on the one side and what is extreme on the other. At the 
proper juncture, men are raised up in the providence of God, in 
whose personal life, including both thought and feeling, the 
truth comes to be a living reality, by which they become the 
root of the future, as they are the offspring of the past. This 
js one way, no doubt, in which the Holy Spirit unerringly 
guides the Church, not suffering the gates of hell to prevail 
against it, and will bring it gradually to the full apprehension 
in the end of the whole truth as it is in Jesus. 
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It is to be observed, however, in this connection, that truth 
is not by any means a compromise between two errors. What 
we mean to assert is, that all and every truth has its two sides, 
and you may approach it, or go out from it, at one or the 
other. By so doing you will necessarily lose sight of one 
side of the truth more and more the further you go on, and, 
though at first starting in the truth, land at last in positive 
error. Here you may find another man who set out at the 
other side and went around the other way, but meets you at 
the end in the same ditch. If it is too late for you both now 
to retrace your steps, others at least coming after you may 
take warning by your fate, and learn to lay hold of both sides 
in their proper relation to each other and as forming a whole 
in their living union. 

We have said that the Church has had such experience in 
the past, and is having it now. Take for instance the doctrine 
of the person of our Lord. It was the Jews, who as children 
of the Old Covenant were the first received into the bosom of 
the New, that soon began to emphasize the human nature of 
our Saviour, until at last they ignored His divine nature alto- 
gether. It was the Gentile converts principally that started 
out in the opposite direction, and by making everything of the 
divine side, changed the human nature into a mere phantom or 
delusion. And thus Ebionite and Docetist together fell into 
the common ditch of that spirit of antichrist that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. Men like Irenzus, 
fathers of the Church, were raised up to combat these errors, 
and maintain the true divinity and true humanity of Christ- 
And when, at a later period, the question came up concerning 
the true relation of these two natures, one party started out at 
the side of their distinction, another at the side of their union. 
The one party soon fell into the error of a distinct separation 
of the two natures, admitting only a junction between them; 
while the other party fell into as grievous an error, by con- 
founding the natures and teaching the absorption of the human 
by the divine, so that in the end both Nestorian and Eutychean 
met together in denying the inward necessary connection of 
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the two integral natures. The Church was thereby enabled to 
come to a clearer apprehension of the whole truth, and to 
proclaim the true doctrine of two natures in one person. 

Such was the case also with regard to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost were 
acknowledged from the beginning, as we have them in the 
Apostles’ creed. But when men began to reflect on the Divine 
Being as thus revealed, they began also to emphasize, some 
the unity of Father, Son, and Spirit, and others the distinction 
between them. Those who set out at the side of the unity 
finally landed in the heresy of regarding the appellations 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as only so many different mani- 
festations and names of one and the same Divine Being, while 
those who set out at the side of the distinction landed in the 
opposite heresy of considering the Son as subordinate to the 
Father and created by Him, until Sabellians and Arians met 
together on the common plain of denying the eternal being of 
the Son, and of the Spirit. Athanasius and others were 
raised up, by whom the Church came to lay hold of the true 
doctrine, unity of essence and distinction of person. 

Other examples, in like manner, from the early history of 
the Church might be adduced, but our object is more particu- 
larly to show that in these modern times the extremes are 
mecting in the apprehension of Christianity in general, as well 
as of its specific doctrines and rites. 

Christ Jesus is Himself the head of the new creation. The 
Holy Spirit, proceeding from the Father and the Son, is given 
to make men new creatures in Him, and thus members of His 
mystical body. It is by this operation of the Spirit, who 
dwells both in Him and in them, that His mystical body, which 
is the Church, comes to be. Now as men become new creatures 
both as to their life and their feeling, the church through 
whose divinely appointed means the work is accomplished, 
may be looked at on two different sides ; on the one side, as a 
body made up of those who have received a new life, and on 
the other, as made up of those who are renewed in feeling. 
Whosoever keeps the two sides in view and directs his steps 
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accordingly, is the one that apprehends the truth in its 
wholeness. 

But unfortunately the life side began in process of time to 
overshadow the other side. ‘* The idea of the Church became 
confounded with its external manifestation.” The sacraments 
came to be the prominent means of grace, and outward sub- 
mission to them was considered sufficient without regard to 
that transformation of the whole man into the image of Christ 
which was civinely intended to result from their use. Those 
who were authorized to administer them were denominated 
priests, and finally, as the Roman hierarchy came to be iden- 
tical with the Church itself, submission to them was submission 
to the Church, and the watchword was, only by the Church to 
Christ. Men were regarded as Christians, who were merely 
baptized and aided by their presence from time to time in the 
offering up of the bloodless sacrifice on the altar. When they 
indulged in sin, they needed only to acknowledge the same in 
the confessional, and, by a word, or by undergoing some simple 
penance, they were absolved. When they died with the guilt 
of sins yet unforgiven, their spirits entered only into purgatory, 
from the pains and penalties of which they could still be saved 
by the offering up of the sacrifice on the altar in their behalf 
brought about through their surviving friends. 

Such was the extreme to which the Church had come at the 
time of the Reformation, and the extensive sale of indulgences 
under the management of Tetzel was only a practical and 
tangible outcrop of its real inward state. By this occasion 
the spirit of Luther was aroused, and reaction in favor of the 
other side vigorously set in. The great battle ery now was, 
justification by faith, and the Bible. Men were taught that 
there must be a personal apprehension of the new life presented 
and offered in the Sacraments, by laying hold thereof and de- 
monstrating its presence in thought, and feeling, and action. 
But now the tendency was to lose sight of the other side. 
This was the case, not so much with the Reformers themselves 
as with some who came after them, and they had frequent 
occasion even in their own day to repress the fanaticism of 
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those who would break down all sacraments and all Church 
authority. 

And how is it in our own day after a period of over three 
hundred years? What are the views and practices of a large 
part of Protestantism? The objective or life side of religion 
is utterly lost sight of. The sacraments have nothing to do 
with the communication of the life of Christ; they are only 
helpers to think about Him. The preaching of the Gospel is 
the means by which the only life that is recognized, a sort of 
animated feeling, is imparted; and the sacraments are ap- 
pendices for the same purpose acting only in a somewhat 
different manner. Ministers of the Gospel are nothing more 
than ‘ preachers,” the idea of the “kingly” being well-nigh 
forgotten, and the “ priestly,’’ if not wholly set aside, at least 
cried down. All that is needed is that men feel that they are 
saved, and they are saved. Christianity is regarded as being 
a system of feeling, and the watchword is, by Christ to the 
Church. ‘ 

Here now the extreme is reached, and comes up face to face 
to the other. The point of meeting is the common ground of 
ignoring the substantial in religion. They meet at this point 
but come to it from opposite directions, the one by the way of 
the tangible outward sign, the other by the way of the intan- 
gible inward feeling. They both lose sight of the fact that 
religion is flesh and blood, not in their corrupt state, but the 
flesh and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, now perfected and 
glorified, of which every man must eat and drink who wants to 
live and to live forever. The one fails to acknowledge the 
presence of that flesh and blood because reliant on the outward 
element without the necessary work-producing faith, and the 
other because reliant on faith as a mere feeling without the ne- 
cessary divinely appointed outward element. Is not this the 
spirit of anti-christ, whereof we have heard that it should 
come, and even now is already in the world, in effect denying 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh ? 

The extreme may not be reached indeed by every individual 
of either party, whether in the papal or the Protestant ranks, 
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and therefore not by the party as a whole; and further, their 
respective creeds may be more faithful to the starting point 
than their lives now are, but that there are many in whose 
history or personal life the very extremes as described have 
been actualized, there can be no doubt. And if actualized 
only in some instances, the serious question must arise whether 
they are not legitimate fruits of the system itself, and whether 
there is not danger of the whole party drifting to the same 
end, if time long enough be given, and there be no arresting 
providence. 

Perhaps these tendencies will not be arrested until the whole 
church comes to apprehend, as some parts thereof already do to 
a great extent, that the truth lies between these two extremes, 
in such a way as to embrace both sides, not in their extremes, 
but as they were in the beginning in their organic union. 
Irenzeus, who stood above the point where the two sides began 
to diverge, could say not only, ‘‘ Where the Church is, there is 
the Spirit of God,” but also, “‘ Wherethe Spirit of God is, 
there is the Church.”’ In his own life, if not in his intellectual 
apprehension, the two maxims became one. But the Church in 
these latter days, by virtue of the experience it has had and is 
now having, is coming, and will yet more fully come, to the 
possession and enjoyment of the same truth, both in its faith 
and in its knowledge. Men become members of the Church, 
and recipients of the Spirit by one and the same act. By a 
personal laying hold of the grace or life thus made present do 
they come by degrees to the full image of the second Adam. 
Without the presence of objective meat and drink, their faith 
would have nothing substantial to feed upon; without feeding 
by faith upon the food that is present, they could not possibly 
be personally benefited. So that while one extreme may say, 
“ By the Church to Christ,” and the other, ‘‘ By Christ to the 
Church,” the truth declares, we come at one and the same 
moment, in the sacramental transaction, both to Christ and His 
Church. We are ingrafted into Christ and are ipso facto mem- 
bers of His body, the Church ; and now by taking up into our- 
selves His blessed life, ever presented to us from time to time 
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at His table, we become more and more like Him in all our 
ways. Is not this Christianity? Have we not here the true 
idea of the Church ? 

If from this general view we now descend to particulars we 
will find the extremes meeting each other in the same way. 
Take up first the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. We have 
here the outward signs, bread and wine, and the inward grace, 
the body and blood of Christ. ‘The bread which we break, 
is it not the communion of the body of Christ; the cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ ?’” So the Church received it at the beginning. But 
graddhlly the outward sign began to be magnified until at 
length it came to be the whole thing itself. The bread and 
wine, or in fact the bread alone, has become the very body and 
blood, the soul and divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, and is 
therefore a proper object of worship, whilst at the same time 
it is received into the mouth, masticated, and digested in the 
stomach. Through the body to the spirit is Christ communi- 
cated, and that which is born of the Spirit is nourished by that 
which is born of the flesh. It is no wonder that there was a 
reaction in favor of the other side, the inward invisible grace. 
Once more it came to be declared that the inward and the out- 
ward are distinct and separate, and yet sacramentally united. 
But soon from the Eutychean whirlpool of confusion, men 
began to dash against the Nestorian rocks of utter disruption. 
In too many cases this latter extreme has been actually reached. 
The body and blood of Christ are received now as well any- 
where else as at His table by an inward exercise of feeling, 
meditation and prayer, the only specific difference when sur- 
rounding that table being the aid for meditation derived from 
tlie sight of bread broken and wine poured out. 

Here the two extremes meet together in ignoring the real 
spiritual presence of Christ. The one regards Him as present 
corporeally, the other mentally. They both deny the objective 
operation of the Holy Ghost mediating the life of Christ, the 
one by regarding Him as already present under the form of 
bread, the other by regarding Him present in the way of 
thought and meditation. 
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The truth recognizes the presence of both the outward and 
the inward in their proper relation to each other. The bread 
and wine are there, and the body and blood of Christ are 
there. The one, which is visible, is the sign and seal of the 
presence of the other, which is invisible. The one is from the 
earth, material; the other is from heaven, spiritual; now 
brought together by the Holy Spirit, neither coufounded 
together, nor sundered from each other, but joined together 
then and there in the case of every communicant who has the 
capatity of reception. Faith is necessary, the presence of 
Christ in a real way is necessary, and thus we have and hold 
the truth that underlies the two errors with that which isgerro- 
neous in both eliminated. 

So also take up the subject of Church authority and indi- 
vidual freedom. Both were acknowledged in the beginning. 
‘“‘Tf any man neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee 
as a heathen man and a publican.” The Bereans “searched 
the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so. Therefore 
many of them believed.” The former principle was the first 
to run into the extreme. In medizval times the church was a 
great outward power, holding kings and kingdoms under its 
sway. It also claimed and exerted unlimited control over the 
faith and practices of its people. What was once proclaimed 
as the teaching of the Church, in a solemn assembly of the 
hierarchy, could not but be received implicitly by every mem- 
ber of the Church on pain of anathema and excommunication. 
Differing views may have prevailed, for instance, with regard 
to the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, prior to the 
year of grace 1854, but since the definition of that dogma at 
that time, bishop, priest, and people are bound to surrender 
their own private opinions on the subject, or the inevitable 
anathemas will fall upon their heads. And it is a noticeable 
fact, that this error has reached its extreme only in these last 
times. For it is now defined that infallibility resides in the 
person of the Pope himself, as the vicar of Christ, and successor 
of St. Peter. Had the Reformation, occasioned by the sale of 
indulgences, not taken place in the sixteenth century, it would 
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have burst forth now in the nineteenth; the promulgation of 
papal infallibility would have been the spark, and Doellinger 
and Hyacinthe might have been the Luther and Zwingli to fan 
it into a flame. 

But re-action against this one-sided development of church 
authority had set in before this extreme had been reached. The 
Reformation did not originate from any purpose of this kind, 
yet the Reformers, in protesting against other errors, were ne- 
cessarily brought into the position of setting up their own views 
in opposition to the teachings of the Church at that time. The 
ninety-five theses were an expression of Luther’s own opinion 
as over against the voice of the general body. It was the same 
case with Zwingli, when he began to preach in Switzerland the 
doctrines of the Gospel as he understood them. It was not 
their design, however, to utterly ignore the voice of the Church, 
but rather to give their own view as to what its true utterances 
were. They appealed to the Church as she expressed her faith 
through the fathers, and in the cecumenical creeds. But when 
the door was thus partly opened from the very necessities of the 
case, others coming behind them threw it wide open, by decla- 
ring that every man has the right to go directly to the Bible 
itself, and judge for himself what it teaches, and get his Chris- 
tianity and his Church fresh from its sacred pages, without 
caring to know how its meaning and power have been developed 
in the life of the Church from its beginning on the day of Pen- 
tecost on to their own day. The doctrine of “private judg- 
ment,” as it is called, is held up everywhere as the precious 
inheritance of every individual, no matter whether it be the 
source or not of cduntless sects and endless confusion. It is 
astonishing to see how the two opposite errors come together 
just here at this point, the authority of a single man. The one 
has a pope for every man, the other makes every man a pope; 
but both alike ignore the Church as a body, living, growing, 
developing, and regard the whole truth as embodied in the brain 
of a single individual. As remarked before, the former error 
has just quite lately reached its extreme in the promulgation 
of the infallibility of the Pope, and surely now one would be 
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led to think, that the church will soon be induced, by the meet- 
ing of these errors face to face, to slough them both off, and 
see the truth as it lies between. 

For we may even at this early date begin to see the force of 
the fact that the Church as a body advances from age to age, 
and brings out the truth clearer and clearer in a living way as 
time goes on. The Bible is its pole-star, by the guidance of 
which it must always sail from coast to coast. The individual 
must be a member of the body, and re-produce in himself the 
life of the whole; must know what has been held, and taught, 
having been brought out by many a hard conflict; and must 
thus as a part of the Church be prepared in a free way to take 
up and deal with all that is revealed in the Bible. An en- 
lightened free submission to the Church as a living body and 
with the Bible in her hands seems to be at this present period 
the standing-point to be desired. If the teachings of the 
Church are not apprehended in this free way, without compul- 
sion, they are nothing worth. They cannot benefit the man, 
as he has been divinely constituted, because they cannot pos- 
sibly be taken up into his inner life and become part of his 
being. You can lead a horse to the water, but you cannot 
make him drink. The Pope would bring a man up to the 
dogma of the Virgin’s immaculate conception, and force him to 
accept. The Church, as it is in the Pope’s hands, was not par- 
ticular enough in that instance, as in others also, to steer its 
course under the guidance of the polar-star, and therefore the 
man, though as submissive as possible to the Church as it has 
existed from the beginning on to the present, is unable theoreti- 
cally to yield in this case and order his life aecordingly. Private 
judgment, on the other hand, standing alone as a drop out of the 
current, cannot furnish a trough with water enough in it to 
satisfy a man when he would like to drink. It declares, as one 
instance, among many, that the doctrine of the union of divin- 
ity and humanity in the one person of our Lord Jesus Christ 
is an absurdity. If this were the case, how would the stream 
of life from God to man ever come to flow in its present full- 
ness? Vaccination is a preventive discovered for a loath- 
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some disease. It is accepted and practiced by the medical 
world. The government may act the pope and compel every 
man to receive into his system the vaccine virus on pain of ex- 
patriation. Or, every enlightened citizen may freely, of his 
own accord, submit, and render himself free from the danger of 
contagion. Private judgment cares not a farthing for the 
knowledge and experience of the whole medical world, and, 
waiting until it can itself understand and explain how scabs 
from the teats of a cow can prevent disease, waits perhaps 
until it is too late to save the man from death. 

The respect which posterity is naturally inclined to show 
towards those by whom great things were accomplished for the 
Church, is also another thing that is apt to run into extremes. 
Their works and words, or the benefits thereof, are handed down 
from generation to generation, and they themselves are properly 
held in grateful remembrance by all that come after them. But 
grateful remembrance gradually developed into worship, and 
by showing too great reverence for the creature, men began 
to obscure, at least in a practical way, the glory due to the 
Creator alone. Prayers were offered to Peter, Paul, John, and 
other saints, who did so much in their day for the Church of all 
ages. The Virgin Mary especially, the mother of Him who is 
the life of the world, is honored and revered as the Queen of © 
heaven, the immaculate one who was assumed up into glory, 
and who has as many days in the calendar set apart for her 
service as her divine Son. 

From this extreme the Reformers suddenly broke loose. 
But in doing so they came to be themselves, unintentionally on 
their part, substituted by their followers in the places of Mary 
and the Apostles. Martin Luther is in the eyes of some an 
object of regard next to the Divine Master Himself. He is the 
second saviour of the world. So to others is Calvin, or Knox, 
or Wesley, and on to the end of the list. Their word is law, 
from which there is no appeal. What the Reformers said and 
did must be accepted without hesitation, abatement, or correc- 
tion. That man is considered untrue to the Reformation and 
to Protestantism who attempts to call into question or gainsay 
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anything that was done in the sixteenth century. This is 
clearly an extreme, and meets the other on the common ground 
of exalting and magnifyiug the importance of the human agents 
at the expense of the ultimate object which is divinely brought 
about by such instrumentality. The Virgin Mary is blessed 
among women, but must fade into the back-ground in the 
Church as she does in the Scriptures, in comparison with the 
fruit of her womb, Jesus, the Saviour, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. Peter, and Paul, and James, and John are truly 
great because of the great things they were enabled to do in 
their day for the Church, but it is true again that the work is 
more important than the instrument. Such also were the great 
and good men that followed them. Such also were Luther, and 
Zwingli, and Melancthon, and Calvin, and Ursinus. These 
men, in their several periods, were raised up by God that by 
them and in them the Personal Life that was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary might flow on in the 
world a continuous perpetual stream. They are but stones, 
living stones, built upon Jesus Christ, the chief corner-stone. 
But suppose we were to stop at them—-stop, to honor and revere 
them—stop, either to pray to them, or appeal to them as abso- 
lutely perfect in themselves for all time—stop at them, instead 
of ourselves getting into the current in which they in common 
are, instead of becoming stones in the building in which they 
are but stones, how could the stream of life continue to flow on 
in us and by us for our own good and the good of those who 
come after us; how could the building ever rise until it would be 
ready on the resurrection morn for the topmost stone? ‘ Wor- 
ship God,” said the angel to John, “for I am but thy fellow- 
servant, and of thy brethren, the prophets, and of them which 
keep the sayings of this book.” The Virgin Mary might also 
say, ‘* Worship not me, but Him who is my Saviour as well as 
thine,” and Luther might say, ‘‘ Worship me not, but take the 
truth from my hands as it was divinely put therein, fold it not 
up in a napkin, store it not away in a band-box, but let it be a 
living thing to thee as it has been to me, by developing its 
power and freeing it from any errors that may in the progress 
of the Church be discovered to remain.” 
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Faith and works are, as it appears from the history of the 
Church, difficult things to be kept in their proper relation to 
each other. On the one side or the other, men are inclined to 
run into extremes. Even Luther, although a conservative on 
other points, was so far inclined to a one-sided view of his ruling 
principle, justification by faith, as at least to pronounce the 
Epistle of St. James, in which a justification by works is 
spoken of, an epistle of straw. 

In the idea of supererogation works have reached their ex- 
treme error, and in the modern idea of so-called entire sanctifica- 
tion faith is reaching out towards its extreme. By the one 
error we are taught that we can do more good works than are 
necessary for our own justification, which can then be stored 
up and dealt out to others as needed. By the other we are 
taught that we can by our faith reach the same position of com- 
plete justification for ourselves at least if not for others. The 
two extremes meet in practically setting aside the satisfaction 
of Christ—shutting Him out from view, the one by the cloud 
of works, the other by the cloud of feeling. The truth is, that 
faith and works are not to be sundered. Jesus is our all-suffi- 
cient Saviour, and for His sake God accepts us, and re-creates 
us after His blessed image, bringing us nearer and nearer to it, 
while divine mercy requires on our part such an assured con- 
fiding in Him as will show itself in a growing life of obedience. 

The extremes show themselves very palpably in the matter of 
public worship. We have seen how the celebration of the Holy 
Communion passed over into the offering up of the unbloody sacri- 
fice on the altar. This transaction governed the whole idea 
of divine worship. He who offered the sacrifice was termed a 
priest, and while he went through the solemn rites at the altar, 
the people could do no more than “ stand without praying,”’ 
witnesses of the action taking place before their eyes. In the 
re-action which followed, the office of prophet or teacher en- 
tirely supplanted that of priest, and the fervor of his discourse 
eclipsed the power and importance of the Holy Sacrament. 
The people come to Church again—and this is the meeting point 
of the two extremes—simply to look on, while the preacher 
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preaches, as they did while the priest offered up the sacrifice. 
If there are any responses from the congregation in either case, 
they are from the choir over the people’s heads. If the priest 
by his priestly acts is able to raise « departed soul into heaven, 
the preacher is able to do the same by his preaching efforts at 
the funeral. If members must prepare themselves for the 
Communion in the secret confessional, so must they now keep 
themselves in the proper spirit by telling their experience in 
the chosen circle of the faithful. 

The truth is felt and acknowledged where Christ Himself in 
His three-fold office as our chief Prophet, only High Priest, 
and eternal king is properly apprehended. Then are also His 
ambassadors, who are sent to bear His benefits to the world, 
both priests and preachers. ‘Go, baptize and teach.”” Then, 
again, are also all those who receive those benefits, both prophets 
to confess His name, and priests to present themselves living 
sacrifices of thankfulness to Him. How then can they be mere 
listeners and spectators when the preacher preaches, and the 
priest prays? Let them take an active part in the service of 
God’s house. Let them confess their sins to God, not in the 
presence of one man only or of a few, but to one another (St. 
James v. 16) in the general congregation, and together receive 
the assurance of pardon. Let them audibly pray as well as 
sing and give thanks, and then partake in common of the con- 
secrated elements from the altar. 

Some of these points we will do no more than briefly indicate, 
leaving others, not referred to, to suggest themselves to the 
mind of the reader. Some errors may be only on their way 
to the extreme, while others may be fully ripe, and merely wait- 
ing for a Luther, or an Athanasius, or perhaps better still, a 
St. John to be raised up as a personal incarnation, as it were, 
of the truth thus brought out, and to be a leader as well as a 
son of the Church. 





Christ’s Descent into Hell. 


Art. VI—CHRIST’S DESCENT INTO HELL. 


BY REV. JOHN M. TITZEL, A M., EMMITTSBURG, MD. 


In her oldest Creed the Church professes to believe with 
regard to the atoning work of Christ, not only that He suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried, 
but also that He descended into hell. The latter statement, 
it is true, was not contained in so many words in the earliest 
forms of the Creed, but it was tacitly believed by the Church 
from the very beginning, to be involved in the reality of 
Christ’s death. It found expression, however, in the Creed 
about the middle of the fourth century, and since then may 
be said to have been universally received by the Christian 
Church, as a constituent part of her chief symbol of faith. 
Its right to be in the Creed, we think, cannot be reasonably 
questioned. The Scripture basis on which it rests, is no less. 
firm than that of the other articles. St. Peter in his sermon 
delivered on the day of Pentecost, as we find it given in the 
Acts of the Apostles, having cited from the sixteenth Psalm the 
words of David, “‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, nor 
suffer Thy holy one to see corruption,” says they were a pro- 
phecy concerning Christ which was fulfilled in His resurrec- 
tion. ‘ David being a prophet and knowing that God had 
sworn with an oath to him that of the fruit of his loins, 
according to the flesh, He would raise up Christ to sit on his 
throne; he seeing this before, spake of the resurrection of 
Christ, that His soul was not left in hell, neither His flesh did 
see corruption” (Acts ii. 80, 31). But when it is written 
that His soul was not left in hell, of course the inference can- 
not be avoided that it was acknowledged to have been there, at 
least, for a time, and consequently that He must have de- 
scended into hell. It has, indeed, been sought to weaken the 
force of this conclusion by maintaining that the words of the 
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original Greek as well as Hebrew might properly be trans- 
lated, ‘‘ Thou wilt not relinquish or abandon my soul to hell,” 
and that this might naturally mean that the soul should not 
fall under the dominion of this unwelcome abode; but, we 
think, that no one who will unbiassedly examine into the 
matter, and consider the words in the connection in which they 
occur, will fail to be convinced that the rendering of our com- 
mon English version in this case is perfectly correct. Besides 
the Scripture passage to which reference has just now been 
made, there are others which, we believe, also, relate to the 
same event-in the redemptive work of Christ. Such are the 
question of St. Paul, ‘“ Now that He ascended, what is it but 
that He also descended first into the lower parts of the 
earth?” (Eph. iv. 9); and the remarkable declaration of 
St. Peter, that “‘ Christ being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit, went and preached unto the spirits in 
prison’ (1 Pet. iii. 18, 19). 

While, however, the universal Christian Church has received 
the article concerning Christ’s descent into hell, as a constitu- 
ent part of her Creed, there has, nevertheless, been not a little 
diversity of opinion with respect to its meaning and purpose. 
Various and very different expositions of it have been given, 
in earlier, as well as in more recent times. It might be inte- 
resting and instructive to examine critically some of these, but 
this is not the object of the present essay. Our principal de- 
sign at this time is more especially to inquire into the meaning 
and purpose of the descent, as these are set forth in the 
Scriptures. 

What is to be understood by the declaration, that Christ 
descended into hell, depends altogether on the sense in which 
the word hell is to be taken. This word as is well known to 
all scholars is, in the case before us, a translation of the Greek 
word Hades, ‘“‘Acdyc. The latter occurs in the New Testa- 
ment in all eleven times. Ten times in our common English 
version it is rendered hell, and once grave. In some cases 
this rendering is by no means a happy one, and in no case, as 
we shall endeavor to show, does the rendering given precisely 
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convey the meaning of the original. In the investigation in 
which we are engaged, the first question which, therefore, 
must be determined, is the meaning of the word Hades, as used 
in the New Testament Scriptures. 

Now this word according to the best authorities on the sub- 
ject, is a compound of privative a and édezy, and, consequently, 
etymologically signifies the wnseen or invisible. Among the 
Greeks it was a name originally given to the king or God of 
the nether or invisible world, but it was afterwards applied to 
that world itself, which was held to be the abode and estate of 
the departed, and which was understood to occupy a relatively 
lower position than the earth. This subterranean place was 
considered the destination of all alike, and, to a greater or 
less extent, the sphere of final rewards and punishments. 
It included in it both Elysium and Tartarus, the flowery and 
sunlit plains of the virtuous dead, and the dark, abysmal 
abode of the wicked. Notwithstanding, however, the different 
condition which was assigned to the good and to the bad in 
Hades, and the possibility, accordingly, of enjoying a certain 
amount of happiness there, still the general conception enter- 
tained, concerning the invisible world, was uninviting and re- 
pulsive. Those who dwelt there were after all only shades, 
forms without substance, dissatisfied spectres, having a semi- 
real existence, but altogether wanting in the fullness of life 
possessed by the living. When Achilles is encountered by 
Ulysses in Hades, and congratulated on being first among the 


dead, he says, 
“Noble Ulysses, speak not thus of death, 
As if thou could’st console me. I would be 
A laborer on earth and serve for hire 
Some man of mean estate who makes scant cheer, 
Rather than reign o’er all who have gone down 
To death.” 


And this, sad and gloomy as it is, seems to have been the pre- 
dominant sentiment concerning Hades at every epoch of Greek 
civilization. 

But the Apostles of our Lord were not Greeks, but Hebrews, 
and the term Hades did not come to them through the classics, 
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or with a simply classical meaning, but through the Septuagint, 
and as a translation of their own word Sheol. Before we can 
decide on its signification in the New Testament we must, 
therefore, inquire into the meaning of the latter term for 


which it is used. Sheol bine according to the best recent 


authorities, is derived from the root bevy, which primarily 
signifies to exeavate, to make hollow, and whose secondary mean- 
ing is to ask, to demand. The word itself occurs frequently in 
the Old Testament, and was used by the Hebrews to designate, 
like Hades, the common receptacle of the dead, the righteous 
as well as the wicked. It was represented as a place deep 
down in the earth, as is indicated by its etymology as well as 
by express statements of Scripture; as a place of silence, and 
darkness, and weakness, where all who enter it lead a joyless, 
shadowy and \uncomfortable existence. That both the good 
and the bad at death went down to this dreary abode, is indi- 
cated by numerous passages in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Jacob speaks of being brought down to Sheol with sorrow 
(Gen. xlii. 38), and David contemplates the possibility of 
making his bed there (Ps. cxxxix. 8), while it is expressly de- 
clared that the wicked shall be turned into Sheol and all the 
nations that forget God (Ps. ix. 17). ‘What man,” asks the 
writer of the eighty-ninth Psalm, “ shall live and not see death, 
but rescue his soul from the hand of Sheol?”’ (Ps. Ixxxix. 48). 
But though all alike were believed to enter Sheol, the condition 
of all there was not held to be the same. The good are spoken 
of as going down in peace, but the bad as being cast down 
in punishment. ‘“ The wicked,” we are told, “is driven away 
in his wickedness, but the righteous hath hope in his death” 
(Prov. xiv. 32). It is, indeed, denied by some that the ancient 
Hebrews looked upon Sheol as a place of retribution, but there 
can be no question that they thus conceived of it in their later 
history. Josephus, in describing the Pharisees, says: ‘* They 
believe that souls have an immortal vigor in them, and that 
under the earth there will be rewards or punishments, accord- 
ing as they have lived virtuously or viciously in this life” 
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(Ant. xviii. 1). And this, without doubt, was the common opin- 
ion in the time of Christ, as also we have reason to believe it 
was during the whole period of Jewish history. The place in 
Sheol where the righteous were at rest was called, at least in 
later times, Paradise or Abraham’s bosom, and the place where 
the wicked suffered punishment, Gehenna. 

In the particulars which have just been enumerated we may 
say that the Hebrew conception of Sheol was very like to that 
entertained by the Greeks concerning Hades. There is, however, 
at least one respect in which there is a marked difference be- 
tween them. As we have indicated, the Greeks looked upon 
Hades as the final abode of man. This, however, was not the 
case with the Jews. According to their view, at least after the 
Babylonian captivity, and most probably from the very begin- 
ning, Sheol was only a temporary abode, the place where the 
soul dwelt between death and the general resurrection of the 
last day. This was certainly the view entertained by the great 
body of the people in the time of our Saviour’s sojourn on 
earth. The whole tone of the New Testament on this subject 
clearly shows, that the doctrine of the resurrection was then 
generally held and considered as an essential part of the Jewish 
faith concerning the future life. And inasmuch as Hades was 
used by the Jews as a translation of Sheol, we may safely infer 
that they always attached to it the signification of the latter 
word. Weare therefore forced to the conclusion that at the 
time the New Testament was written, Hades was the term em- 
ployed by those writing, to designate the place and estate into 
which man enters at death, and from which the resurrection 
and the final judgment release him. 

If now we examine the passages in which the word occurs in | 
the New Testament, we shall find, that in every case the mean- 
ing at which we have arrived is appropriate. The first place 
in which we meet with it, is in the Lord’s denunciation of Ca- 
pernaum, the city in which He principally resided during His 
active ministry in Galilee. ‘And thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to hell (Hades)” 
(Matt. xi. 23). Here, of course, neither heaven nor Hades 
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is to be taken literally, but figuratively; the one to denote the 
highest exaltation, and the other the lowest degradation. Why 
Hades should be thus placed in antithesis to heaven, we shall 
readily understand, if we call to mind what has already been 
stated, namely, that the Jews conceived it as situated under 
the earth, and as including in it the deepest depths and the 
most undesirable existence. From the use of the werd in this 
passage, it may be well here to remark, nothing definite can be 
inferred with regard to the nature of the place designated by 
it. 

The next time the term occurs we find it in that memorable 
saying of our Lord, addressed to the chiefest of the Apostles: 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church; 
and the gates of hell (Hades) shall not prevail against it” 
(Matt. xvi. 18). In this case, again, the word is not used in a 
simply literal way, but in a manner somewhat rhetorical. No 
one, however, we think, who will carefully consider it in the 
connection in which it here stands will fail to be convinced that 
if taken in the sense of the kingdom of the dead, the whole pas- 
sage will yield a deeper and fuller meaning, than if it be under- 
stood merely in the ordinary sense of hell. For what the 
Saviour would teach here, is not only that the powers of wicked- 
ness shall not finally prevail against the Church, although this 
is included in His words, but that death itself, also, shall not 
be able to destroy her. Though He Himself, and Peter, and 
the rest of the Apostles, should be put to death, and the ranks of 
the Church be thinned by martyrdom, yet would He triumph 
over the realms of death, and arise from the dead; and the 
Church be firmly established, and continue to exist and increase 
on earth, until the righteous dead should come forth again from 
their intermediate abode, death itself be destroyed, and Christ’s 
chosen ones live and reign with Him forever in a new and glo- 
rified world. This is what we apprehend He meant when He 
said of the Church, ‘The gates of hell shall not prevail against 
her,” and this is best implied when Hades is taken as the com- 
mon abode of the departed, the kingdom of death. 

We meet the word again in a different connection in the par- 
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able of the rich man and Lazarus, and here it is used for the 
first time in a purely literal sense. After describing the earthly 
condition of both, and contrasting the glorious manner in which 
the soul of the one was conveyed to its resting-place, and the 
pomp which attended the body of the other to the tomb, our 
Lord tells us, that “In hell (Hades) the rich man lifted up his 
eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Laza- 
rus in his bosom ” (Luke xvi. 23). Unquestionably in this case 
Hades, understood as being the common receptacle of the dead, 
and as including in its depths Gehenna, the place of fire and of 
the punishment of the wicked, and in its upper regions Abra- 
ham’s bosom, the place of comfort where the righteous repose 
in peace and quiet, gives a more complete and consistent pic- 
ture, than if understood merely to relate to the miserable habi- 
tation of the ungodly. If it be used here only to designate the 
place of punishment, as is maintained by some, it is hard to find 
a satisfactory reason why our Lord should add, with regard to 
the rich man, that he was in torments, as this would be implied 
in his being in hell; and his seeing Lazarus on looking up, and 
his being able to hold communication with Abraham, present 
also great difficulties. But if we take Hades in the sense in 
which the Jews commonly understood the word, as already in- 
timated, all becomes plain. The statement that the rich man 
was in torments is then necessary to let us know definitely the 
place in which he was; that he should behold Lazarus on look- 
ing up is in full harmony with Jewish ideas in regard to the 
relative position of the respective abodes of the good and of the 
bad; and how communication could exist between the rich man 
and Lazarus also becomes intelligible, as both, though in differ- 
ent regions, are still in the same realm. 

The passages which have now been considered are all of 
those in which Christ Himself makes use of the term Hades. 
There are a number of other passages, however, in which the 
word occurs in the New Testament. And first among these is 
that passage in the Acts of the Apostles (Acts ii. 25-31) to 
which reference has already been made as furnishing a sure 
basis for the article in the Creed concerning Christ’s descent 
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into hell. That the word in this passage, if taken as signifying 
the common abode of the dead, makes the whole passage con- 
sistent, and gives a clear and intelligible sense, is so evident 
that we need not enter on any proof. Leaving this passage, 
then, we find the word again in St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, in which, after quoting from Isaiah the words, 
“ Death is swallowed up in victory,” the Apostle triumphantly 
exclaims in the language of Hosea, “O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave (Hades), where is thy victory?” (1 Cor. xv. 
55). That here also Hades, with the meaning for which we are 
contending, is as appropriate, to say the least, as grave, is very 
evident. But probably @avare should be in the second clause 
as well as in the first, in which case the passage would not come 
into consideration in connection with Hades. We have referred 
to it, however, because 407 is found in the received text, and 
this reading is retained by some good authorities on the subject. 

The remaining passages in which Hades is found in the New 
Testament all belong to the Revelation of St. John. In that 
portion of Scripture it occurs four times. First we meet with 
it near the beginning of the Revelation, where the Lord re- 
assures His beloved disciple who was utterly overwhelmed by 
the effulgence of His Majesty, by saying unto him: “ Fear 
not: I am the First and the Last: I am He that liveth and 
was dead; and behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen, and 
have the keys of death and of hell (Hades)” (Rev. i. 18); and 
then again where the opening of the fourth seal is mentioned, 
and it is said: “I looked, and behold a pale horse: and his 
name that sat on him was Death, and Hell (Hades) followed 
with him”’ (Rev. vi. 8). Finally it occurs twice near the close 
of the Revelation where it is stated, that “ The sea gave up the 
dead which were in it; and death and hell (Hades) delivered up 
the dead which were in them: and they were judged every man 
according to their works. And death and hell (Hades) were 
cast into the lake of fire” (Rev. xx. 13, 14). In all these 
passages Hades understood as designating the abode and the 
estate of the departed, both of the good and of the bad, yields, 
without doubt, the most appropriate sense; as we have already 
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seen it does, also, in all the other passages in which it is found 
in the New Testament. For when the Lord said to the over- 
whelmed Apostle, “I have the keys of death and Hades,” He 
meant to assure him that no harm could befall him, that even if 
his body should be dissolved and his soul enter the unseen 
world, yet would he not be beyond the protecting power of his 
Redeemer, who, having arisen from the dead, had absolute 
sovereignty over death and the state of separate spirits. That 
the Apostle under the circumstances in which he found himself, 
should believe that he was about to enter the spirit-world we 
can conceive, but not that he should dread being hurled into 
the abode of the lost. In the words addressed to him, we con- 
sequently conclude, Hades cannot simply mean hell. Then in 
the second passage above quoted, what more natural than that 
the whole realm of the dead should be represented as following 
Death! When the darts of the latter strike any one, whether 
he be an adversary of Jesus, or a friend, the gates of the invisi- 
ble world inevitably open to receive his soul. When Hades, 
therefore, is described as following Death, it must include in it 
all the dead. And the same is true of it in the last passage in 
which it occurs in the Scriptures. In that passage, it can 
scarcely be questioned, the object is to show that all, whether 
then on earth, or in the separate state of the dead, must appear 
before God to be judged every man according to his works, 
and that with the general judgment death and the intermediate 
state will come to anend. But that the passage may teach 
this Hades must be understood in its broadest acceptation. It 
has, indeed, been objected to this, that if Hades included in its 
domain the Paradise to which Christ went with the penitent 
thief, there could be no reason for such an utter perdition as is 
implied in its being cast into the lake of fire, which is the second 
death. But surely the objector must have overlooked the fact 
that even the state of the pious dead is somewhat abnormal, and 
a consequence of sin. That the soul should ever exist separate 
from the body was not designed. in the creation of man, but 
was brought about by transgression. Hence, St. Paul when 
he would comfort the Thessalonians with regard to their dead, 
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reminds them not of the present blessedness of those who had 
fallen asleep, but directs their attention to the glorious truth, 
that “If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him ;” and 
exhorts them to “comfort one another with these words” 
(1 Thess. iv. 13-18). And in writing to the Corinthians, even 
in the same connection in which he states that he was “ willing 
rather to be absent from the body and to be present with the 
Lord,” he declares that he desired ‘‘ not to be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life” 
(2 Cor. v. 1-8). Moreover, in the Revelation of St. John, 
“the souls of them that were slain for the word of God, and 
for the testimony which they held,”’ and whom the Apocalyptist 
saw “under the altar,’ are even described as not yet fully 
satisfied (Rev. vi. 9,10). Accordingly, it is evident that the 
Scriptures do not represent the state of the blessed dead as 
one of unmingled good and complete perfection. It carries in 
it still, in some respects, the consequences of sin, and there- 
fore it can hardly be surprising after all, that when it comes 
to an end, it should be spoken of as cast into the lake of fire. 

From what has now been stated it seems clear that in the 
New Testament the word Hades is used in the same sense in 
which it was used by the Jews generally in the times of the 
Apostles, and that it is a term employed to designate the king- 
dom or abode and estate of the departed between death and the 
resurrection, without any special reference to their moral condi- 
tion. When, therefore, it is said in the Creed that Christ 
descended into hell, or Hades, this must signify, so far as it 
rests on a Scripture basis, that at His death His soul entered 
the common abode of the souls of the dead, and remained there 
while His body lay in the grave. We would yet here add, 
that this conclusion is in full harmony with the opinion of the 
early Church, as this finds expression in the writings of the 
Fathers. Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
_ Tertullian, and Augustine, all maintained that the soul of 
Christ at His death entered into the habitation of departed 
spirits. 
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But having determined the general meaning of the statement 
that Christ descended into hell (Hades), the question still re- 
mains to be answered, Into which of the regions of the dead 
did He go? Did He descend into the miserable abode of the 
wicked and ungodly? or did He only enter that region of Hades 
in which the souls of the patriarchs, and prophets, and of the 
righteous dead, in peace were awaiting their final redemption ? 
If the words of Christ Himself are to be decisive on this point, 
we must believe that He went to the abode where the latter 
were at rest. For on the Cross He declared to the penitent 
malefactor, ‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise ” (Luke 
xxiii. 43). By Paradise in these words we must without doubt 
understand that part of Sheol (Hades) which is opposed to 
Gehenna, and which in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
is called Abraham’s bosom. ‘‘ Nothing else,”’ to use the lan- 
guage of Van Oosterzee, “could the forgiven one understand, 
who umyuestionably had grown up entirely within the sphere 
of the Israelitish popular expectations; nothing else could the 
Saviour have had in view, since He undoubtedly from His 
death-hour to the resurrection morning must abide in the con- 
dition of separation.” But if the penitent and forgiven one 
was that very day to be with Christ in Paradise, then must 
Christ have gone thither immediately at His death. 

It may, however, be asked, Might He not subsequently have 
descended into the abode of the lost, and is it not implied that 
He did so in the question of St. Paul, “‘ Now that He ascended 
what is it but that He also descended first into the lower parts 
of the earth?” (Eph. iv., 9), and in the statement of St. Peter 
that “‘ He went and preached unto the spirits in prison ?”’ (1 Pet. 
iii. 19). We answer, He indeed might, but there is no evi- 
dence that He did; and that it is most in harmony with the 
fitness of things that He should not have done so. According 
to the popular Jewish ideas, as has already several times been 
remarked, Sheol, or Hades, occupied a relatively lower place 
than the earth. In the simple fact of Christ’s entrance into 
Hades, therefore, the question of St. Paul has its full force. 
As regards the words of St. Peter, “in prison’ here no doubt 
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is to be understood as equivalent to “in Hades.” To view the 
common receptacle of the dead as a place of restraint, is not at 
variance with Hebrew thought; neither is this way of viewing 
it without somewhat of truth. But if it be insisted that prison 
in the passage under consideration, can only properly apply to 
the more undesirable region of Hades, even then are we not 
compelled by the language of the Apostle to hold, that Christ 
entered the abode of the damned? For in the parable given 
by St. Luke, the rich man being in torments, is addressed by 
Abraham, although an impassable gulf separates the two. And 
if Abraham being in Paradise, could address one being in the 
place of woe, no reason can be assigned why Christ might not 
have done the same. Moreover, it is difficult to understand 
why He should have entered the place of those doomed to eter- 
nal perdition. He could not have gone thither, as some have 
erroneously supposed, to complete the work of atonement by 
suffering there the horrid and inexpressible anguish of the lost, 
for His own words, as well as the general tenor of the Scrip- 
tures on this point, clearly teach that His sufferings were 
ended on the Cross. The very words before us themselves 
indicate that what they reveal belongs not to the passive, but 
to the active part of His redeeming work. Neither can we 
reasonably suppose that He went thither to deliver those who 
were in torments from their dread condition, or merely to ex- 
hibit His triumph over them. Either of these suppositions is 
at direct variance with the teaching of Scripture, as this has 
been understood’ by the universal Church of all ages. Then it 
would seem in every way more in harmony with the fitness of 
things, as already intimated, that the soul of Christ should go 
among the souls of those who had walked acceptably before 
God and who were enjoying the fruits of their faithfulness. When 
Christ came into the world He came unto His own, and so 
there is reason to believe that when He left it at death, He 
went to His own. So thought most of the early Christian 
Fathers, and in this we believe they were right. 

But there is still another question which arises in reference 
to what is to be understood by Christ’s descent into the realm 
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of the dead, and which here may claim some notice; and that 
is concerning the locality of this realm. According to the 
views of the Greeks and Hebrews, as we have seen, Hades or 
Sheol was located under the earth, and was a place distinct 
from earth and from heaven. Elysium, or Paradise, and 
heaven did not occupy the same locality, either in the concep- 
tion of the Greek or of the Jew. But the common opinion 
among Protestant Christians is that there are only three dis- 
tinct places in which man may have an abiding-place, and these 
three are, earth, heaven and hell. That there is no reason to 
believe that the ancient conception as to locality, should be 
received as literally correct, every one who has investigated 
the subject will readily admit. Accustomed to place the bodies 
of their dead under the earth, and altogether ignorant of the 
formation of the globe on which they lived, nothing is more 
natural than that men in early times should imagine that the 
soul on quitting the body, descended and took up its abode in 
a vast cavity underneath. That the inspired writers of Scrip- 
ture should use the words designating the place and estate of 
the dead in their ' ordinary signification, is in full harmony 
with their acknowledged custom ; and they might do so in this 
case more especially, because, though the conception of the 
place might not be literally correct, yet there was a truth con- 
nected with i¢, namely this, that the disembodied state, in some 
respects at least, is for all a lower condition of existence than 
that of the living, and a withdrawing of the soul into the in- 
nermost chambers of existence. But though we deny the 
literal correctness of the Jewish conception as to place, the 
question still remains as to whether it is Scriptural to identify 
the abode of the blessed dead with heaven. As the Scriptures 
themselves throw but little light on this question, and are rather 
silent with regard to it, no doubt, for wise purposes, it would 
be folly to presume to give any decided opinion on the subject. 
However, the words addressed by our Lord, immediately after 
His resurrection, to Mary Magdalene: “ Touch me not; for 
I am not yet ascended to my Father”’ (John xx. 17), seem to 
imply that the Paradise to which He went with the penitent 
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thief, and the heaven to which He afterwards ascended, are 
not identical as to location. If they were, it is difficult to un- 
derstand, how Jesus could address Mary as He did. If His 
soul immediately on His giving up the ghost on the Cross, 
entered heaven, how could He consistently say ‘“‘I have not 
yet ascended?’ That the intermediate state of man’s exis- 
tence differs from the present state, and from the glorified 
state that will be after the resurrection, is most certain. And 
inasmuch as the world in which we now live is adapted to our 
present state, and the heavenly world into which we shall enter 
at the resurrection will, according to the Scriptures, be per- 
fectly adapted to our glorified state, we may reasonably infer 
that the place in which the soul is during its intermediate exis- 
tence, is also adapted to its peculiar state. But as the states 
are different, may we not suppose that the corresponding places 
are also different? It may indeed be said that the Scriptures 
speak of the righteous dead, as being with the Lord, and that 
this plainly proves that they are in heaven. But it is proba- 
ble that the passages usually referred to in this connection, 
are only intended to teach us that at death believers enter into 
a fuller life communion with Christ, and become possessed of a 
higher consciousness of things unseen and eternal. 

in considering, however, the subject of place, or locality, 
with reference to the dead, we must not forget that they are 
not necessarily separated from us by outward distance, nor in 
any respect by mere barriers of sense; and that the sphere in 
which they move, is altogether different from the material 
sphere of time and space in which we are. For aught that 
we positively know the place which we now occupy, and that 
where the dead are, and the final abode of the blessed, may 
all lie in the same sphere of space, just as a man may be in a 
state of sickness, of sleep, and of health, all in turn, in the 
same locality. We do not say that this is or will be the case, 
but we affirm that it may be so. The main thing with regard 
to the realm of the dead, which we must not overlook, is that 
the condition of those in it is altogether different from our 
present condition, and from what our final condition will be, 
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and that it is really only an intermediate state or condition. 
There is a tendency on the part of many in our times to over- 
look this, and to make the blessedness of believers immediately 
after death, and their final blessedness, identical. But such a 
view must vitiate the whole conception of Christ’s redemptive 
work, as it leaves no proper room for the resurrection of the 
body. Asa corrective of this false view, it cannot be im- 
proper to insist at least on the possibility of the pious dead 
occupying a different place in space now, from that which will 
be occupied by them after the resurrection morning shall have 
dawned on them. 

But the question having been disposed of as to what is to 
be understood by the statement, that Christ descended into 
hell, or rather Hades, it still remains for us to inquire into the 
purpose of this descent. Why did His soul when it left the 
Cross enter into the abode of the dead? What was the end 
and use of His so humbling Himself? One great purpose, 
yea we may say the chief end of His so doing, was, no doubt, 
that He might undergo all the conditions of death, and so 
through death destroy him who had the power of death, that 
is the devil. The souls of those who had died before Him, all 
descended into the realm of death, and were detained there. 
And herein we may say consisted the great evil of death, that 
it not only separated soul and body, but that it kept these 
separate, and so, as it were, thwarted the object of man’s exis- 
tence and turned it into vanity. Now as it was necessary that 
Christ should be made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law, so was it also necessary 
that His death should be a true death. But it would not have 
been a true death if He had not descended into Hades; and 
consequently His resurrection would not have been a true 
resurrection, and men could have had no assurance that in 
Him there was deliverance from death and Hades. In enter- 
ing the realm of the dead, however, He underwent all the con- 
ditions of death, and in coming from thence He, therefore, 
truly arose from the dead, leading captivity captive in His 
own person, and thus preparing the way to give gifts unto 
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men. ‘“ For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him” 
(1 Thess. iv. 14). From all this it is evident that the article 
in the Creed concerning the descent into hell is not unim- 
portant, as some suppose, but a fundamental part of the Chris- 
tian faith. Without the descent there could have been no 
ascent, no remission of sins, no resurrection of the body, no 
life everlasting. 

The declaration of St. Peter that Christ “ being put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit, went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison”’ (1 Pet. iii. 19), would seem, how- 
ever, to indicate that to undergo all the conditions of death 
was not the sole object of our Lord in descending into the 
abode of the dead, but that it was also part of His gracious pur- 
pose to carry forward the work of redemption ameng departed 
spirits. That these remarkable words of the chief of the Apos- 
tles teach anything of this kind, it is true, has been most posi- 
tively denied. Augustine, Aquinas, and many others eminent 
in the Church, have strongly maintained that the preaching by 
the Spirit was that by Noah, the preacher of righteousness, to 
the antediluvians. Others, still, have contended that it was 
that of the Apostles to the wicked around them, whose souls as 
spiritually dead were imprisoned in their bodies. But these ex- 
planations, to say the least, are forced and unnatural, and have 
properly been designated as ingenious shifts resorted to for 
the sake of getting over a difficulty. The connection in which 
the declaration is made, as well as the grammatical construc- 
tion of the whole passage in the original Greek, requires us to 
understand the Apostle to assert that the soul of Christ at 
death entered the underworld and there preached to the disem- 
bodied spirits. In full accordance with this is the statement 
made further on in the same epistle: ‘‘ For for this cause was 
the gospel preached also to them that are dead, that they might 
be judged according to men in the flesh, but live according to 
God in the spirit” (1 Pet. iv. 6). 

What was the precise nature of Christ’s preaching in the 
spirit-world, and who all were among those to whom He pro- 
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claimed the gospel has not been definitely revealed, and it is not 
possible for us consequently in our present state fully to know. 
Various and widely different opinions have been entertained on 
these points. While some have held that Christ as a spirit in- 
structed spirits in a way analogous to that in which when in 
the flesh He instructed living men, others have supposed that 
His entrance into the kingdom of the dead in itself as being in 
fact an announcement of the completion of redemption, was 
the preaching referred to by the Apostle. The greater part of 
the early Church believed that this preaching was limited to 
those who had died in the faith, and were awaiting the coming 
Messiah, but some thought that its glorious message reached 
all in the spirit-world. The more common view of the ancient 
Church is thus expressed by Irenzeus: ‘ The Lord descended 
into the regions beneath the earth, preaching His advent there 
also, and (declaring) the remission of sins received by those 
who believe in Him. Now all those believed in Him who had 
hope towards Him, that is, those who proclaimed His advent 
and submitted to His dispensations, the righteous men, the pro- 
phets and the patriarchs’ (B. iv. C. 27). Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian and Hippolytus, also, use language of similar im- 
port. In more recent times opinions on this subject have been 
very conflicting, as well as varied, so that it is scarcely possible 
to designate any view as the more generally accepted. 

While, however, in our present state we shall probably al- 
ways remain in a great measure ignorant of the full meaning 
of the Apostle’s statement with regard to Christ’s preaching to 
the dead, yet nevertheless it unquestionably reveals to us the 
important truth that in some way His entrance into the world 
of departed spirits was made for them a means of grace and 
salvation. Hades after His descent into it was no longer what 
it was before. As His advent into this world brought life and 
immortality to light here, so also did it in the abode of the 
dead. It indeed so changed the character of that abode that 
Hades has ceased to be a fitting name for it. It dispelled for 
believers all its gloom, and lighted it up with unspeakable 
joy. And that it has done so was not accidental, but a part of 
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the mission and life work of Christ. He took upon Him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men, that He 
might be the Saviour of mankind, not merely of men in this 
world, but of all men, whether living or dead, who should be- 
lieve on His name. He was sent that He might supply all the 
wants of man’s being not only in the present but also in the 
future. But that He might be the Saviour of all, the Redeemer 
of man’s whole life, it was necessary that He should make pro- 
vision for the needs of His chosen ones not only in this world, 
but also in the spirit-world. It was necessary for the chil- 
dren of God who lived before His advent, and were then in the 
spirit-world; and it was necessary for those who now live, but 
who also, in time, must take up their abode among the dead, 
and there await their final redemption in the resurrection at 
the last day. 





Art. VII.—THE ELVES. 


BY REV. R. LEIGHTON GERHART. 
White Marsh, Pa. 


PART I, 

OF gossamers, the finest thread 
The crafty spiders deftly spread 
With fell intent, o’er twig and tree, 
To snare their prey, be’t fly or flea, 
You elves your fairy garments weave, 
Enthroned at dewy morn or eve 
Upon the fragrant, blooming cheek 
Of flowers fair, both soft and sleek. 
Gaily then to yourselves you sing, 
While to the wind you lightly swing, 
Which loaded down with odors sweet 
Bloweth warm with summer heat; 
And the sunlight shining round 
Broodeth still upon the ground, 
Illuming grass and flower and tree 
With golden beams of bright gloryé ; 
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And the great Blue-bottle fly, 

And the June-bug droneth nigh ; 

And the airy thistle down 

O’er the green is sailing shown ; 

And Butterflies in purple coat 

On waveless wings do idly float, 

Settling down where’er they be 

To seek for sweets with spying e’e; 

While Humming-birds of ruby throat, 

Their presence near quickly denote, 

As low they sound their tuneful noise, 

And swiftly dart and lightly poise. 

And thus you sit in bowers of bliss, 

Where joy, not sorrow, always is, 

To weave your robes of silvery hue 

From threads the spiders spin for you. 
And when, at morn, the glances run, 

Shot by that golden god, the sun, 

Athwart the darkened earth, and light’ 

With power divine each vale and height, 

While half the world is yet asleep, 

From out your bowers you slyly peep, 

Then downward fluttering lightly fly, 

And in the dews your garments dye, 

Just ere in rain-bow colors dight, 

They vanish in the morning light. 

Then, as, with self-important hum, 

The Humble-bee anear doth come, 

With ostentatious diligence, 

The gathered honey bearing thence 

To store within his lowly nest, 

Which on the ground doth buzzing rest, 

Circling him round you fairies crowd, 

To beg, with importunings loud, 

A yellow plume from off his side 

To cap the dress so richly dyed. 

But th’ Humble-bee’s a prudent wight, 

And turns each chance with wondrous slight, 

That he may add t’ his secret store, 

If e’en it be, but one mite more; 

And then, besides, he knows right well, 

Both how to buy, and how to sell. 

And so, though inly pleased to see 

You crowding round so eagerly, 
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With wrinkled brows he may demur, 
“They’re very pretty, to be sure, 

But winter’s coming, ha! you know? 
With bitter wind and chilling snow, 
And these I need to keep me warm. 
Pray, what shields you from winter’s harm?” 
But you, my elves, feel little care 

To hoard for future food or wear; 
For future good, the bee may strive, 
But for the present you will live; 
And for that joy, rather than lost, 
All you possess must pay the cost; 
For every impulse of the hour 

Rules for the time each fairy power, 
Dispelling every thought of worth 

In all besides of heaven and earth. 
And so the bargain’s quickly made, 
The feather given, the pay is said ; 
Which quick to yield you fly before, 
And show the sweets that lie in store 
Where Butterfly hath never been,— 
Which Humming-bird hath never seen. 
And here the bee in honey sweet 
Revels with head, and wings, and feet, 
Rejoicing o’er the wondrous trade, 
Which for a feather, he hath made ; 
Of his own wisdom loves to harp, 
And prides himself on being ‘sharp ;’ 
This to himself, while he doth cull 
And stuff with honey his belly full ; 
Then having loaded down his thighs, 
He plumes himeelf and off he flies; 
With self-applause now loudly sings, 
And carelessly from off his wings, 
The honied odors he doth shake, 
Thus scenting far his airy wake. 


PART II. 


And perked in ali the finery 
Of gossamer robes and feathers gay, 
You dapper elves, with merry din, 
Your frolic sports at once begin. 
And first, as on the dewy air, 
Upon some journey far or near, 
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The winds your wrinkled weaver bear, 

Upon his web you seize, and there 

Do twist yourselves in every way 

Gymnastic antics to display. 

Now spinning round, on one foot go, 

Now hang suspended by a toe, 

Now walk the rope, now skin the cat, 

Now hang and swing, and all that. 

No acrobat of human skill 

Can show such slight, and never will. 

And thus, because you’ve nought to do, 

You tease the folks that work for you. 

For just before his journey’s done, 

His patience out, and thread near spun, 

The spider spies you hang and swing 

Upon his far extended string, 

And flieth back inflamed with rage 

To nab you while you thus engage. 

But ah, too late, for quick you spy him, 

And far on airy wings do fly him, 

That on some flower you may alight 

To mimic him with all your might; 

At which he creeps him to his den, 

And from very rage doth grin, 

But from his den sly looking out, 

Quietly eyes your fairy rout, 

Hoping still to overtake you, 

Then for this to scratch and shake you. 
But moved, perchance, by some new whim, 

Or yet fatigued with teasing him, 

With querying eyes, you peep around 

To see what next is to be found 

To satisfy the warm desire 

For mischief, which doth still inspire 

Each tiny heart. Nor long, indeed, 

Do you of this e’er stand in need. 

And quickly now you do espy 

A purple coated butterfly, 

As he prepares at ease to sup 

The golden drink from crimson cup. 

Into the bell-shaped flower he peers ; 

Of coming ills he hath no fears; 

But slowly sways his shining wings 

With self-complacent murmurings, 
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And closely scans the honey store, 

With the critic eye of an epicure, 

To see if it in quality 

Will suit a royal butterfly. 

’Tis prime ;—well suited to his taste ;— 

O he will have a luscious feast! 

Ah !—could he but behind him see, 

His joy would turn to miserie ;— 

You nimble elves are capering there, 

Light dancing on th’ elastic air, 

Whispering slyly, mockingly, 

In mischief’s very ecstacy. 

He hears the bees about him hum, 

And the grasshopper sound his drum ; 

He feels the sunlight, still and warm, 

Enfolding soft his dainty form, 

While musky odors, subtile, sweet, 

Inflame his heart with amorous heat. 
“O joy! O what a world of bliss,” 

Languidly he sighs, “ is this,” 

And shutting his eyes, in expectation 

Of the nectar’s titillation, 

Into the flower thrusts down his head ;— 

His happiness is quickly sped ;— 

With taunting tongue you fairies shout, 

Then seize his legs and drag him out. 

O, how your little eyes did twinkle ! 

How your cheeks did puff and wrinkle ! 

As bending all your lusty might 

You struggled with the flouting wight. 

He flaps his wings! he flaps again ! 

He flaps once more !—’tis all in vain; 

And then, alas! unlucky fellow, 

From sucking honey begins to bellow. 


PART III. 


In fragrant gardens kept with care, 
Where gushing fountains cool the air 
High tossing waters crystal clear, 
That ever rise to ever fall; 

Where big fountains rising tall, 
Incessantly their waters throw 

O’er little founts that spout below, 
While over all the sun doth stream 
To multiply his golden beam 
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In myriad drops, that upward go, 

Then pelt and splash the pool below; 
With myriad gems the pool they sprinkle 
And softly sound a bell-like tinkle, 
Ever rising, ever falling, 

Their silvery voices never palling ; 
Where pebbly pathways, here and there, 
Wander idly everywhere, 

Wandering on without intent, 

Only on a rambling bent, 

As o’er hill and dale they run, 

At times in shade and then in sun ;— 
And without aim thus onward tending, 
They go by ways and scenes unending ;— 
Now seeking out some cool retreat 
From ardent summer’s sultry heat, 
Directly, see, they winding rove 
Through coolest coverts of the grove ; 
Where, as the wind with flowing motion 
Keeps the tree-tops in commotion, 

Slow the branches wave and nod, 

And sunbeams flicker o’er the sod ; 

And lights and shadows, constant, chase 
Each other from each other’s place, 
While hid within the woody gloom, 
That tuneful bird of nun-like plume, 
With thrilling note may oft be heard 
To,mock aloud or beast or bird ; 

And other birds of plumage gay, 

The Gold-finch, Blue-bird, Red-breast, Jay, 
Of varied note, and varied wing, 

Are seen to fly, and heard to sing; 

Now smoothly running outward drawn 
They go by plots of level lawn; 

Now sweeping round a fair pavilion 
Rich with gold and gay vermilion; 

By mimic falls, and mimic mountains, 
By silent lakes, and gushing fountains, 
By dainty beds of dainty flowers, 

Then, by rustic grots and bowers, 
Where creeps the ivy’s dark-leaved vine, 
And clinging honey-suckles twine, 

To hang their heavy clusters down, 
That sway with gentle breezes blown, 
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Filling all the air around them 
With the odors that abound them ;— 
In scenes like these you take delight, 
You fays of flowers, flecks of light, 
For here you joy the sweetest pleasure, 
Without thought and without measure. 
Now seize the pollen love consigned 
With amorous sighs unto the wind, 
From hand to hand toss it in sport, 
With many a jibe and sharp retort. 
O why my messenger detain?” 
The anxious blossom doth complain. 
The mild appeal unheeded falls, ~ 
And still you toss the golden balls. 
At last fatigued, you hie away 
To violet beds with purple gay, 
Where shielded from intrusion bold 
By covering leaf, your loves you hold. 
But soon as Fire-flies hint of night, 
Or Glow-worms show a transient light, 
The petals drawing quickly close, 
In sleeping flowers, you find repose. 
Yet oft as in dull night’s domain, 
The still moon holds her dreamy reign, 
Lured by the splendor of the scene, 
The silvery haze, the dewy green, 
In full array you issue out, 
And here and there, and round about, 
With nimble feet you beat the ground, 
In th’ mazy dance’s giddy round, 
Or lead through air a shining train, 
While chanting low a soft refrain; 
Your fairie voices ringing clear 
Far through the dewy atmosphere. 
Behind the trees, in apish shape, 
The shadows grinning, crouch and gape, 
And gabber in their wan surprise, 
Thus spying elfin mysteries. 
And wakeful leaves, that watch do keep, 
Arouse their mates from quiet sleep, 
That they with them may silent see 
The nightly games of sprite fairie. 
Thus fays of flowers sport by day, 
Thus often while the night away. 
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Art. VIII—AMERICAN THEOLOGY.* 





“In North America theology, so far as we are able to survey 
it, has as yet no connected literary history. The numberless 
parties there existing, immersed for the most part in practical 
matters, have not as yet been able to do much for the cultiva- 
tion or advancement of theological science. But the introduc- 
tion of English, Scotch, and especially German theology now 
abundantly taking place, is transporting into that country many 
elements of culture, and theology will, in the midst of this in- 
creasing scientific traffic and intercourse, undoubtedly obtain 
in that country—though it may do this by first passing through 
a process of fermentation—a new, and, indeed, an independent 
form and combination, which by reason of the perfect indepen- 
dence of the State enjeyed by religious communities, may in 
many respects resemble the development of the Church in the 
first centuries. German theology, represented especially by 
Professor Schaff, and his like-minded colleague, Nevin, but 
more or less knowf to all the more able theologians through its 
literature, may expect to obtain, by means of the German im- 
migration, and the educational institutions connected therewith, 
a lasting hold upon the country.” Hist. Prot. Theology, by 
Dr. Dorner. 

There is much truth in what Dr. Dorner here says of Ameri- 
. can theological science, and the same thing is implied by Dr. 
Schaff, when he says, in his inaugural address, “ The time has 
now fully come for America to produce her own distinctive 
theology, not, indeed, in selfish and conceited isolation, but in 
organic union with the Catholic Theology of evangelical Chris- 





*The Theology for our Age and Country, an Address delivered by Dr. Philip 
Schaff, at his Inauguration as Professor of Apologetics, Symbolics and Polemics, in 
the Union Seminary. New York: Rogers & Sherwood, 94 & 96 Nassau Street. 
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tendom throughout the world.” There have been earnest move- 
ments in American Church life, which carry with them certain 
elements of originality, but we must acknowledge, that our re- 
ligious history has contributed but little as yet, in the way of 
any connected organic development, to the theological science 
of the world. What has been accomplished, however, may be 
regarded as giving good promise for the future. There have 
been, here and there, isolated movements in church life and 
theology, which reveal the earnestness and freshness of Ameri- 
can Christianity. In the history of each of the denominations 
in this country, from the founding of the original colonies, and 
the establishment of the first congregations, there are many 
highly interesting facts and features. These are interesting, 
especially with reference to the future of this country. They 
are, in some respects, like the first efforts of children learning 
to walk. Thus the Puritans of New England passed through 
a childhood and minority in their vain efforts to establish a 
pure theocracy in the New World. Their theology, too, as de- 
veloped in the school of Edwards, Hopkins, Dwight, Taylor, 
Park, reveals at least a spirit of earnest activity and inquiry 
so characteristic of the New England mind. 

The Presbyterian body, as it has grown up in other sections 
of the country, has been very decidedly conservative and sta- 
tionary in its theological history. It has produced very able 
expounders of the Calvinistic system as set forth in the West- 
minster Confession, but their theology has scarcely ventured, 
at any single point, to take a step in advance. They prefer to 
hold fast the good they have, rather than run any risk in reach- 
ing out for that which is better. Yet the better can never be 
reached without a venture of faith. Calvinism, in this old form, 
as set forth with strict regard to orthodoxy, for instance, in 
the recently published theology of Dr. Hodge, marks a status 
of Presbyterianism in this country; but it is rapidly being left 
behind, and losing its hold upon the minds of the people, in 
this age of progress. So far as foreign influence is concerned, 
the Presbyterian theology of this country has stood in close 
communion with the Scotch and Irish, while the Episcopalian 
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Church has continued to draw its theological inspiration from 
England. The controversies going on in the mother-Church 
have found echoes in this country. The High-Church, Low- 
Church, and Broad-Church parties in England have correspond- 
ing parties in the Episcopal Church of America. Its peculiar 
claim and position among the Protestant denominations of this 
country, has led the Episcopal Church to concentrate its ener- 
gies in maintaining these claims, and in giving them practical! 
emphasis, rather than in seeking to build up a theology. The 
great Methodist body, foremost in practical zeal and activity, 
has but just commenced to organize Theological Seminaries. 
Its theology is yet to come. 

While German theology has exerted considerable influence 
upon all the theological centres of this country, its chief power 
has been exerted upon the Churches of German origin, the 
Lutheran and the (German) Reformed. The professors and 
ministers in these bodies keep up communion between the theo- 
logy of Germany and their own labors and studies. In the 
Reformed Church this communion with the philosophy and the- 
ology of Germany found a medium in Dr. F. A. Rauch, first 
President of Marshall College, and Dr. Philip Schaff, for a 
number of years Professor in the Theological Seminary at 
Mercersburg, Pa. ~ With these men was associated Dr. J. W. 
Nevin. Dr. Nevin and Dr. Schaff were the leaders in the theo- 
logical movement in the Reformed Church, which commenced 
about thirty years ago. These are the two men, to whom 
Dr. Dorner refers as representatives of German theology in 
America, and no one will hesitate to say that they have been 
able representatives. Dr. Schaff, by his German education, 
would naturally stand in close sympathy with the latest and 
best movements in German theology; Dr. Nevin, an American, 
has been equally interested in it from his interest in the Re- 
formed Church, and in the progress of Protestantism at large. 
The movement, at the head of which these two men have stood, 
has certainly shown much vigor and activity. The earlier ar- 
ticles of both, in the “Mercersburg Review”’ and the “ Kirchen- 
freund,”’ their published works, in addition to their lectures in 
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the Seminary and College, as well as their present activity, and 
the activity of the movement of which they have been the ac- 
knowledged leaders, show a power and a life which has de- 
servedly arrested the attention of the greatest theologians of 
the Old World. 

In the Lutheran Church several phases of the Lutheranism 
of Germany are exhibited. The Missouri and the Buffalo 
Synods represent one wing, the General Synod another, and 
the General Council still another. While Lutheran theology 
in this country is influenced by the fortunes of Lutheranism in 
Germany, and employs the masters there as guides in teaching, 
yet owing to the new and different relation it occupies here to 
the State and to other Churches, it promises here an indepen- 
dent growth and original results. Dr. Krauth, Professor in 
the Seminary at Philadelphia, has recently published the ablest 
statement and defence of conservative Lutheranism that has 
yet appeared in this country. 

Indeed, a close and careful examination of the inner history 
and workings of the various denominations in this country, 
would reveal, beyond what such men as Dr. Dorner from across 
the Atlantic can appreciate, much independent and original 
preparation for the production of American theological science. 
Whether “the time has now fully come for America to produce 
her own distinctive theology,” as Dr. Schaff seems to think, or 
not, of course will have to be decided by the event. The pre- 
valence of the sect spirit, which has been so much in the way 
of catholic, free, theological thinking, is certainly still an in- 
cubus. The effort of each denomination and sect to build up and 
extend its own interests, the intense struggle for vantage ground 
and controlling power, while the country is yet being filled up 
with population,—this certainly has been one of the chief hin- 
drances to anything like free progress in theological science. 
Each denomination has felt, that its theology must be a defence 
of its peculiar claims, as representing the truest and best phase 
of Christianity, to the condemnation of that of every other. 
Instead of moving forward to the earnest study of questions 
and problems which concern the Church at large, and Chris- 
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tianity as a whole, the tendency has been, and, still is, to ele- 
vate particular questions and dogmas as of paramount import- 
ance. With one denomination everything hangs on the ques- 
tion of Episcopal ordination; with another, on a metaphysical 
theory of predestination; with another, on the form and sub- 
jects of baptism, and so on to the end of the chapter. We 
agree with Dr. Schaff, that there are signs of a better day 
coming. The assault upon Christianity from science and philo- 
sophy, as well as practical infidelity, the growth and pretensions 
of Romanism, have served to direct the Protestant Churches of 
this country to consider more earnestly those subjects and ques- 
tions, which concern them in common. Especially have the at- 
tacks upon the Scriptural representation of the life of Christ 
concentrated interest. After all, the divine-human person of 
Christ is of more account to each and all our Christian denomi- 
nations, than any separate question of a mere denominational 
character. Here the assault is on the citadel of our common 
Christianity. All must be united here against the common foe, 
who seeks to rob Christ of His glory and His throne. 

It is felt, moreover, that this sectarian spirit has robbed the 
Church, to a large extent, of its power over the world. The 
conquest of the world requires united, concentrated effort. In 
the work of Christian education, of missionary labor, of bene- 
volent and eleemosynary institutions, of opposition to popular 
evils, the Church needs a concentration of her energies against 
an organized kingdom of darkness. All this, we say, has be- 
gun to work among the American Churches towards union. 
But the beginnings are very slow and feeble. The healing of 
the breach between two large branches of the Presbyterian de- 
nomination is but a small step towards what seeths to be re- 
quired. And even in that case it is yet to be seen whether it 
will work any real unity between the theology of Princeton and 
New York. 

But whether the time has now fully come, or not, certainly 
we may hope it is coming, and that contributions to theological 
science will rapidly increase in this country. Lt will undoubt- 
edly serve to hasten the time, if the American Churches can 
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come into closer sympathy with the progress of theology in 
Germany. We advocate no mere mechanical transfer of Ger- 
man learning, no slavish subserviency to foreign schools of the- 
ology. Mercersburg theology has never yielded itself blindly 
to German guidance in this way. It has used material from 
abroad, and in the main, worked in the current of German theol- 
ogy, which certainly may justly claim to be the most advanced 
which the age has produced, but it is not just an imitation or re- 
production of this, as Dorner’s criticism of it clearly showed. 
Yet, we say, it will be of immense advantage to the theology of 
America to have brought to its use the latest and ripest pro- 
ductions of German Christian scholarship. Hence we esteem 
the work undertaken by Professors Smith and Schaff, to bring 
out in this country a philosophical and theological library, to 
consist of translations of the latest and best German works, as 
of great importance. And we rejoice in this work none the 
less because Mercersburg theology and the Reformed Church 
used to be stigmatized, just because it had so much to do with 
German theology. Times have changed. These latest works 
in philosophy and theology will be found to contain traces of 
Hegelian thinking and of Schleiermacher’s labors, too, but they 
will be none the less valuable on that account. They will not 
be put under the ban, as belonging however remotely to the 
school of Hegel or Schleiermacher. Is not America of age? 
And can she not trust herself to read and study such authors 
without adopting every opinion of these men? Surely, surely. 

The catholic and conscientious spirit of thjs literature will 
exert a beneficial influence upon American theologians. We 
cannot be said to be fully up to the merits of German scholars 
in this respect. Their writings, even when of a controversial 
character, are for the most part free from the personalities 
which characterize our literature. They can even treat ration- 
alism as it deserves, without the manifestation of any bitterness 
towards its adherents. Especially are they conscientious in 
taking no unfair advantage of their opponents. They would 
regard it as unworthy a scholar, much more unworthy a Chris- 
tian, to quote from an opponent what would misrepresent his 
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true meaning. Truth for them is the one great object of scho- 
larly search and labor, and they pursue it without regard to 
personal considerations. Even if it leads them into positions 
which for the time seem to stand in contradiction with ortho- 
doxy, they meet with respect on all sides. They have their 
faults, too, beyond question. They have somewhat of pedan- 
try, and perhaps not strict enough regard for orthodoxy, but 
we could heartily wish that their virtues might be learned by 
all theological writers in America. The odium theelogicum cer- 
tainly appears among us so painfully, that it is no wonder some 
turn away from all theological controversy with a feeling of 
contempt for the wranglers. We think that as the spirit of 
sectarianism begins to lose its power, there will be a change in 
this respect. : 

We have said, that German theologians, and German the- 
ology, have their faults. Among these may be named the 
want of more close and living communion between the profess- 
ors and the great body of the Church. This want arises, no 
doubt, in part from the relation of the Church to the State 
which exists in Germany. The Church is supported by the 
State, and is independent, so far as support is concerned, of the 
people. The universities are founded and supported by the 
State. The professors are called to their chairs by the same 
power. The consequence is, the people will feel that they are 
not directly concerned in these institutions and men, and the 
professors will feel removed from the practical cares and work- 
ings of the Church. To this may be added the innate propen- 
sity of the German scholar to live in the world of speculation. 
If they can work out the problem theoretically they are satis- 
fied. This ends the difficulty for them. A stranger visiting 
their country finds the churches and people largely given over 
to rationalism. Comparatively few attend church at all, and 
things generally look discouraging. He visits the University, 
and there he finds them jubilant. The battle has been fought, 
—the victory won. Strauss and Bauer have been vanquished. 
Their objections have been met. All is safe. And yet this 
battle has been fought up in the air, instead of upon the solid 
earth. At any rate the people have seen or felt but little of it. 
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All this givesa one-sided tendency to German theology, 
which we may hope to escape in this country. The voluntary 
principle, which Dr. Schaff prefers, with all its faults, works 
a healthful communion between the institutions of the Churches 
and the people. These institutions are established and en- 
dowed by the people. They are represented in the Boards, 
Synods, Assemblies, &c., by whom the professors are elected. 
The people read. Even the most elaborate productions find their 
way, tosome extent at least, out among the people. Theological 
questions and controversies at once touch the popular chord. One 
result is, that the teachers and leaders thus are compelled to 
look at the practical bearing of every question, and this gives 
a healthful tone to their theories. It may indeed be said, that 
all this has its corresponding evil. Learned men are thus often 
judged at the bar of an incompetent tribunal. But we believe 
the evil is less than that of the other principle. Sound learn- 
ing and faith will in the end command the voluntary respect 
and reverence of the people. 

To this we may add the natural turn of American mind as 
one of the conditions which will determine the character of 
American theology. It is not devoid of the power of specula- 
tion. With all the rush of business, the thirst for wealth, the 
utilitarian spirit, there is also in the constitution of American 
mind a vigorous tendency to reach out after the ideal. This 
comes often as a reaction from mere earthly pursuits, but it 
is also constitutional. Yet it is true, that the undertone of 
American mind has inherited the strong, earnest, practical bent 
of England, without the isolated spirit of the English nation. 
Theories in America will always be studied in reference to their 
practical application. The prosperity of the Church, the ad- 
vancement of society, the purification and elevation of public 
morals, will always enter as conditions into our theological 
science. And this will give strength and breadth to our Church 
literature. ' 

The commingling, too, of denominations, if the evils of the 
sect spirit can once be overcome, may work a many-sided full- 
ness for American theology, which we find in no other nation. 
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These various denominations tend, it is true, to develop truth 
in a one-sided way, but if they can be brought to lay hold of 
the truth of Christianity in its central significance, that is, see 
that there are articles of faith that are more comprehensive 
than the peculiar views, or hobbies, of any one denomination 
or sect, these very one-sided developments in theology may be 
turned to some account as material. They will at least have 
explored the nooks and corners of theology, and may at least 
serve as warnings against elevating again that which is non- 
essential into the place of that which is essential. 

One thing is certain, the theology of the coming age will 
have to be an advance. The old has served its day. It was a 
power in its time. But it can no more continue to hold sway 
than other modes of life, and forms of science that have passed 
away. History everywhere bears testimony on this point. 
The theology of the seventeenth century could not suffice for 
the eighteenth, and this latter is superceded in the nineteenth 
century. All departments of learning and science have ad- 
vanced, and theology must not lag behind. One word yet in re- 
gard to the theological position of Dr. Schaff, whose inaugural 
we have been noticing. It is said in some quarters, that there 
is nothing in this address, which indicates that Dr. Schaff con- 
tinues to hold the peculiar views he held while a professor at 
Mercersburg. It is just as true, that there is nothing to indi- 
cate that he has changed any of those views. Indeed the ad- 
dress contains the substance of what he used to give the stu- 
dents at Mercersburg in his Theological Encyclopedia. Dr. 
Schaff has no doubt changed some of his views in regard to 
American Christianity since his earlier years in this country, 
as would be natural, but he says that he teaches substantially 
now what he taught then. In Church History his own works 
are chiefly read on the most difficult period, through the first 
six centuries. The dogmatic theology is in substantial agree- 
ment with the best German theology, and in accord with the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and the teaching in our Theological 
Seminary is substantially what it was then also. 


The teaching is by lectures, and thereforefree. Different uses 
19 
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may be made by different minds with this theology—some may 
make it the occasion of going where it does not legitimately 
lead. But the greater part of the hue and cry raised against 
what is called Mercersburg theology is based on misconception. 
It is soundly Protestant. But it is not satisfied to move on 
in old ruts. The old prejudice against it because of its connec- 
tion with German philosophy and German theclogy may be 
expected more and more to pass away, as German theological 
literature comes to be more generally understood in this coun- 
try. Dr. Schaff is doing a good work in aiding to bring this 
literature before the American public in its latest and purest 
form. 





ART. IX.—DO GHOSTS APPEAR? 
BY CHAS. E. GAST, ESQ., A. M. 


** Do Ghosts appear?” is an inquiry which in this metallic 
age impinges at once upon long dominant prejudices. To the 
unthinking masses, who never seek to separate the wheat from 
the chaff, it suggests unconsciously the vulgar notions of hob- 
goblins, spooks, and other fanciful creations, and is for this 
reason expelled into the region of blind credulity and supersti- 
tious terror. To the learned, ever careful of venturing a 
hard-earned scientific reputation in a field of research where 
unexaggerated truth may so easily be construed into dreamy 
nonsense, it has long been interdicted by a relentless prejudice, 
which would consign all phenomena of ghostly visitants to 
nursery lore and fable. Although the idea of ultra-mundane 
-intervention has been attested ever since civilization first 
dawned upon the world—although every student of the Scrip- 
tures finds himself compelled to admit its frequent occurrence 
in later times—although it has ever been intuitively felt, yet 
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our common orthodoxy has been seemingly fearful to accredit 
facts, as well authenticated as any upon which issues of life 
and death are daily determined in our courts of justice, lest 
they clash with theological dogmas that have long already out- 
lived the intelligence of mankind. Men have always been in- 
clined to slight phenomena, which according to their circum- 
scribed view of the Divine economy, should not exist. Chem- 
istry was spoken of by Chaucer as ‘an elfish art, taught and 
conducted by spirits.” Mesmerism was obliged to fight its 
way through charlatans and impostors, through gross abuse 
and frequent mystification ; it was rejected a priori by a Bailly, 
a Lavoisier, and a Franklin; yet now scarcely a scientist can 
be found, who doubts the verity of the mesmeric state, and even 
of its higher phenomena. 

Such has been the attitude of learned men towards ultra- 
mundane interference of the dead with the living. Instead of 
studying well-attested facts, and without even an a priori ex- 
amination of the subject, they dismiss all narratives of appari- 
tions as the off-shoots of foolish superstition. Isaac Taylor in 
his Physical Theory of another Life, says: ‘In considering 
questions of this sort, we ought not to listen for a moment to. 
those frequent but impertinent questions that are brought for- 
ward with a view of superseding the inquiry; such, for exam- 
ple, as these: What good is answered by the alleged extra- 
natural occurrences? Is it worthy of the Supreme Wisdom to 
permit them? The question is a question, first, of testimony, 
to be judged on the established principles of evidence, and 
then of physiology; but neither of theology nor of morals. 
Some few human beings are wont to walk in their sleep; and 
during the continuance of profound slumber they perform with 
precision and safety, the offices of common life, and return to 
their beds, and yet are totally unconscious when they awake of 
what they have done. Now, in considering this, or any such 
extraordinary class of facts, our business is, in the first place, 
to obtain a number of instances supported by the distinct and 
unimpeachable testimony of intelligent witnesses, and then 
being thus in possession of facts, to adjust them as well as we 
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can, to other parts of the philosophy of human nature. Shall 
we allow an objector to put a check to our scientific curiosity 
on the subject, for instance, of somnambulism, by saying, 
‘Scores of these accounts have turned out to be exaggerated or 
totally untrue,’ or, ‘ This walking in our sleep ought not to be 
thought possible, or as likely to be permitted by the Benevo- 
lent Guardian of human welfare ?’’’ The claims of the subject, 
then, demand an earnest, philosophical hearing. The issue in- 
volved—whether or not we have phenomenal proof of a life 
beyond the grave—is of too serious importance to Christian 
knowledge to permit us to throw aside the inquiry as simply 
curious, or at the most purely speculative in its character. 
This is not our permanent dwelling-place; we do not live for 
the present alone. Aspirations have been implanted in our 
natures, which find their realization only in a loftier sphere of 
being, and that which brings home to our consciousness glimpses 
of the morning sunshine that is to cheer the pilgrim when he 
has reached his journey’s end, is an element of spiritual pro- 
gress something more than an idle dream. 

Another consideration urges the claims of pneumatology 
to the thoughtful study of the Christian searcher after truth. 
For the last twenty-five years, and especially in this country, 
the subject in its artificial phase has deeply seized upon popu- 
lar sympathy. Various phenomena which occur as the result 
of calculated method, manifestations superinduced through 
what is called mediumship, are religiously looked upon by mil- 
lions throughout the civilized world as communications from an 
ultra-mundane sphere. The belief is by no means confined to 
zealous enthusiasts. During the hundred years it had exhibited 
itself in Germany, it had enlisted in its cause some of the most 
distinguished philosophers and savans. It has spread in this 
country with almost lightning rapidity, assuming new and 
startling forms, and establishing tself in the conviction of at 
least ten millions of people. It has diffused itself through all 
ranks and professions of men, many of whom pursue their in- 
vestigations in private, and disclose their opinions only to sym- 
pathizing friends. A writer in the Westminster Review, a periodi- 
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cal which will surely not be accused of any tendency to over- 
estimate the significance of the movement, says: ‘ We should 
be in much error if we suppose that table turning, or that 
group of asserted phenomena which in this country is embodied 
under that name, and which in America assumes the loftier 
title of Spiritualism, in ceasing to occupy the attention of the 
public generally, has also ceased to occupy the attention of 
every part of it. The fact is very much otherwise. Our 
readers would be astonished were we to lay before them the 
names of several of those who are unflinching believers in it, 
or who are devoting themselves to the study or reproduction 
of its marvels. Not only does it survive, but survives with all 
the charm and all the stimulating attractiveness of a secret 
science. Until the public mind of England shall be prepared 
to receive it, or until the evidence is put in shape to enforce 
general conviction, the present policy is to nurse it in quiet, 
and enlarge the circle of its influence by a system of noiseless 
extension. Whether this policy will be successful remains to 
be seen; but there can be no doubt, that, should ever the time 
arrive for the revival of the movement, the persons at its head 
would be men and women whose intellectual qualifications are 
known to the public, and who possess its confidence and 
esteem.” 

Nor will it solve the difficulty by treating Spiritualism as a 
superstitious epidemic, originating when the ‘“ Rochester 
knockings ” were first brought to public attention, treating its 
votaries to a new dispensation, exhibiting manifestations which 
it had been the good fortune of no other age to witness, and 
destined to pass away like all other ephemeral delusions. 

‘For this is not a matter of to-day, 
Or yesterday, but hath been from all time, 
And rone hath told us whence it comes, or how.” 

The belief in the interposition of spirits in human affairs, 
has been the inheritance of the human race. Its influence 
has been more widely spread than civilization itself. True, 
America inaugurated a new era by giving expression to 
spiritual communication through mediumship; it has brought 
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the spirit-world a step nearer to our firesides. But the dogma 
of ethereal companionship—of spirit-vision, of the knowledge 
of coming events from inhabitants of another world—we find 
obtaining from the Creation to Christ; the ancient Vedas are 
aglow with it; the Zend Avesta proclaims it; the fathers of 
the Church affirmed it as part of their heritage. Even the 
use of the alphabet in conversing with spirits, was in familiar 
use by Numa Pompilius, and notoriously so in the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Valens.* 

We wish not to be understood as implying belief in the ex- 
aggerated claims of American spiritualism. It would not fall 
within the proper treatment of our subject—the objective 
reality of apparitions. We simply deprecate the bad odor in 
which the subject is held, and the taboo which the unlettered 
place upon investigations of that sort. Coleridge says: 
‘‘There are errors which no wise man will treat with rudeness, 
while there is a probability that they may be the refraction of 
some great truth as yet below the horizon.” Here, then, is 
an order of phenomena, that no psychology, no theology have 
as yet explained. Mixed up with fanaticism and imposture, 
they undoubtedly are, as are all facts professing to reach 
beyond the grave; but nevertheless, facts, needing to be grap- 
pled with closely, lest if allowed to spread among us without 
direction and explanation from the learned, they plant inera- 
dicably the seeds of sinister superstition and plunge us into 
an ocean of mystery. It is no objection that in the investiga- 
tion of facts claimed by many to be manifestations of ultra- 
mundane agencies, we are met by charlatanry and abuse. No 
person, unless directed by the most zealous bigotry, would 
think of holding Protestantism responsible for the excesses 
and atrocities of the Anabaptists. Nor, believing that 
science will ultimately include them within the operation of 
natural laws as yet unknown, should we sneer at those who 
seek therein a spiritual presence, bringing intelligence, joy, 


* Howitt’s History of the Supernatural, vol. 2, p. 193. 
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and cheer from the life beyond the vail.* The line of 
demarcation between the natural and the supernatural is not 
so broad, that we can always determine whether facts, appa- 
rently marvellous, are within the one or the other. The fact is 
only rendered more important that it is the part of wisdom 
and manliness to promote investigation, sedulously accurate 
and impartial, lest we exclude the explaining light of man’s 
immortality, that would illuminate our wavering faith into a 
living knowledge of the truth. 

There is a phase of irreligion now in vogue which would 
restrict attention exclusively to secular affairs, and physical 
studies. Content with the freedom of to-day, it has no 
thought of the morrow. It would attend alone to the concerns 
of that existence which is certain and immediate, and not 
waste its energies in preparation for a future life, the reality 
of which, to their minds, is susceptible of some degree of 
doubt. This is virtually the creed of a large mass of people. 
They envelop in gloomy doubts the higher truths of Chris- 
tianity ; they carry with them through life a faith inanimate 
and barren. Scriptural testimony has failed to convince them 
that when the dark curtain closes on earthly scenes and hap- 
piness, it opens the portals of a diviner life. They require 
different proof—evidence cognizable with their own senses, if it 
may be. Should not the mere instinct of self-preservation, 
then, against the secularism of modern times, restrain us from 
prejudging the inquiry by scouting at spirit-visitation as an 
impossibility? Phenomena, which as happening to-day, are 
rejected without investigation as incredible, will be rejected as 
incredible happening eighteen hundred years ago. In steering 
clear of superstition, we may be denying realities which would 
strengthen the feeble belief of many a doubting Thomas. 
We may be placing in the hands of Strauss and Renan, their 
most powerful weapons of assault. We may be ignoring much- 
needed influences, coming to us like monitor voices from the 


* See the Popular Science Review for July, 1871, giving an account of experiments 
made with the celebrated medium Home, by the editor, Mr. Crooks, F. R. S., and 
other scientists. 
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beautiful Beyond—from a realm, better, brighter, and of a 
nobler type, where may be realized the loftiest aspirations of 
earth, 

This, we hope, may serve as a fitting apology for the sub- 
ject. We now propose to inquire whether apparitions of the 
dead do at times appear; whether they possess objective 
reality, or whether they are the mere conjured images of an 
overwrought imagination; whether the belief in the occasional 
reappearance of departed spirits involves any absurd postulate 
in metaphysical or psychological science. It is needless to 
remark that we must pursue strictly the inductive method. 
Closet speculation cannot decide the question. We must, in 
the first instance, collect the phenomena ; for these exist inde- 
pendently of any explanation. The theorist, making his own 
knowledge the test of probability, might for a life-time pro- 
nounce that such a contravention of Nature was impossible, or 
perhaps ought not to be, short of a direct miracle from God. 
It would be equally a miracle, we apprehend, if by such intel- 
lectual arrogance he should stumble upon the truth. By what 
superior wisdom does he assume to decide that he knows all of 
God’s laws? He gropes about in the present; his means of 
knowledge are circumscribed ; Nature is continually unfolding 
to his intelligence new laws, new combinations, new conditions. 
History in every page, proclaims against such presumption. 
“In proportien to the difficulty there seems to be in admitting 
phenomena,” says a scientific writer, “should be the scrupu- 
lous attention we bestow on their examination.” Nature is 
crowded with seeming miracles; the instincts and modes of 
life of birds, the transformation of insects, the tenacity of life 
in reptiles, are all instances of marvelous powers in nature, 
which, at one time or other, met with persistent denial from 
those whose duty it was to demonstrate and develop them. It 
is not to such that we look as the pioneers of knowledge. It is 
to the unprejudiced, often the uneducated, whose faith is not 
paralyzed, who have the capacity of admitting new truths upon 
well attested evidence, who use their own eyes, and throw aside 
the spectacles of learned men. 
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Space will not permit us to give even a few of the narratives 
of apparitions vouched for from the earliest times to the 
present. We might accumulate a mass of evidence from every 
age and people, which it would require volumes to contain.* In 
fact, at the first mention of the subject, there is scarcely a house- 
hold but has its facts and knowledge of this kind. Many of 
them, it is true, come to us as legendary waifs and strays ; 
others are authenticated by the experience of credible witnesses, 
acknowledged to be sincere, and known to the world as capable. 
Dr. Wilkinson says in his Life of Swedenborg: “‘ The lowest 
experience of all times is rife in spiritual intercourse already ; 
man believes it in his fears and hopes, even when his education 
is against it ; almost every family has its legends; and nothing 
but wanting courage to divulge them keeps back this super- 
naturalism from forming a library of itself.” 

If we cannot accept testimony coming from the most reputa- 
ble sources, from eye-witnesses who placed their experience at 
the time on record, where there could be no motive for simula- 
tion, where the opportunities for observing were ample, coming 
from divergent sources through all time, upon what sure foun- 
dation can the verity of historical fact rest? A mass of evi- 
dence might be collected—vouched for by witnesses of such 
respectability and celebrity as Oberlin, Wesley, Lord Lyttle- 
ton, Erskine, and others—which surely no right-minded per- 
son, whose faith is not cramped by intellectual prejudice, would 
for a moment hesitate to believe. The Cambridge Society, 


* The following passage is from the preface to the Prayers and Meditations of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. “The improbability arising from rarity of occurrence or singu- 
larity of nature amounts to no disproof ; it isa presumptive reason of doubt too fee- 
ble to withstand the conviction induced by positive credible testimony, such as has 
been borne to shadowy reappearances of the dead. Toa mind not influenced by 
popular prejudice, it will be searcely deemed possible to believe that apparitions 
would have been vouched for in all countries, had they never been seen in any.” 

Addison’s opinion is contained in the Spectator in these words: “I think a per- 
son who is thus terrified with the imagination of ghosts and spectres much more 
reasonable than one who, contrary to the reports of all historians, sacred and pro- 
fane, ancient and modern, and to the traditions of all nations, thinks the appearance 
of spirits fabulous and groundless. Could I not give myself up to the general testi- 
mony of mankind, I should to the relations of particular perséns who are now living, 
and whom I cannot distrust in other maiters of fact.” 











. 
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composed of Fellows of the University, and formed for the 
purpose of investigating phenomena claiming to be extra- 
natural, report that they believe the appearance of apparitions 
a settled fact. We must therefore, for lack of space, abridge our 
discussion by claiming assent to this proposition: that in all ages 
and in all countries, shadowy somethings, popularly called ghosts, 
have appeared to men, which to all appearances were external and 
real. Whether such spiritual appearances are what they seem 
to the beholders to be, namely, objectively real; or whether 
they are partly real and partly illusive; or whether they are 
wholly the projections of an excited fancy, we do not propose 
at this stage to affirm or deny.* 

Now, as universal as has been the testimony of the world 
that these phenomena occur, is the inborn belief of mankind, 
that the visible and physical world stands in close relationship 
to the world of spirits; and that the denizens of the latter do, 
at times and under certain conditions, make themselves visibly 
manifest to such whose spiritual vision is not closed by fleshly 
and worldly obstructions. We may reject it as a superstition 
or accept it as a dogma, yet the tendency remains as a great 
law of humanity. Commence with the earliest nations, amid 
all their darkness and corruptions, and descend in chronologi- 
cal order through the whole of antiquity, and you will inevi- 
tably find this bright line of primal and substantial truth, 
running as unerringly as the needle guides the traveler 
through a pathless desert. Darkly apprehended we find it in 
many cases, but yet as indestructible as the human soul itself. 
It is the fountain source of all mystery, wonder, and supersti- 
tion, as well as of all higher truth. It does not resolve itself 
simply into that secret power of nature to attribute to ultra- 
mundane agency, effects which are but feebly understood as 
the product of physical causes. We may accept the truth of 
this tendency as a historical fact ; yet whence is the first pro- 
jection of this ineradicable faith in spirit visitation? It springs 





* Such as are desirous of reading reliable narratives of apparitions, we refer to 
Robert Dale Owen’s new work, “ The Debatable Land, &c.” Also an excellent little 
work by Catharine Crowe, “ Night Side of Nature.” 
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up at every step of his progress; he feels it to be indispensa- 
ble to his interior life. While no depth of savage degradation 
can extinguish it, neither can any advancement towards the 
highest civilization purge it from the human mind. 

We find it giving consistency and vitality to every ancient 
creed. Confucius, who represents the early faith of China, 
taught that heaven and earth, the world of matter and the 
world of spirit, and the whole order of nature constitute but 
one empire, governed by the same eternal reason. That we 
are in constant rapport with the spirits of the departed; that 
they exercise a vigilant guardianship over our affairs, reading 
our inmost thoughts, and recording all our actions. Travelers 
inform us that the same notions of spirit life obtain to this day 
among the Chinese. In the Sagas of Scandinavia, ghost- 
belief is prominent upon every page. So among the Brahmins 
of India, in the mythological system of Zoroaster, and in the 
ancient Druidical faith, the contiguity of the spirit world 
stands forth like light and darkness, producing blessings and 
monstrosities. 

Among no people do we find this intuitive recognition of a 
substantial truth more pronounced than among the ancient 
Greeks. Their philosophy, their poetry, their art, all attest 
its irresistible potence. Socrates, we are forced to believe, 
had veritably an attendant spirit, without the guidance of 
which, he would never have attained the recognition of truths, 
which we, twenty-three centuries later, scarcely admit. It 
was the existence of apparitions that led the Greek philosophers 
to speculate on the nature of departed spirits. Some endea- 
vored to explain them away, by asserting that people con- 
founded the creations of their fancy with realities. Others, as 
Democritus, explained them as a species of permanent beings, 
superior to men, but not possessed of souls. 

In more modern times, even when the flood-gates of ration- 
alism seemed to threaten the utter destruction of supernatural 
belief, we find this eternal principle making itself felt, like the 
pent-up gases of the earth’s interior. Kant, whose ambition 
in philosophy it was to establish God upon the throne of Aris- 
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totelian logic, who aimed an “ Essay on the Disorders of the 
Head” at what he considered the frenzy and madness of 
Swedenborg, is forced to admit: “I know just as little how 
the spirit of man goes out of this world, as how it came in. 
In fact, I do rot even know how I am present in this world ; 
that is, how an immaterial nature can be in a body and acting 
through it. And this very ignorance warns me not to reject 
all truth in the numerous narratives of apparitions, yet with 
the usual, but ludicrous reservation, of doubting them in every 
case, and believing them all in the lump.” We might thus 
show that the belief in the earthly ministration of disembodied 
souls has been a factor of human intelligence, operating under 
every variety of circumstance; and that ‘‘those who deny it 
with their tongues, confess it in their fears.” It is one of 
those fixed and ungovernable instincts that exert themselves in 
utter contempt of learned philosophies and creeds. It is a 
birth-right for which man’s nature, not his education, is respon- 
sible. It can no more be repressed by any process of mental 
petrifaction, than can the underswelling flood beneath the 
frozen surface of ice-covered rivers. 

Verily, our instincts are too little studied. They are the 
truest part of our nature, and contain its most valued wisdom. 
They indicate “the divinity that stirs within us;” they never 
long for that, for which God does not furnish a corresponding 
adaptation.* In no classes of people are they more asserting, 

* Say, where full Instinct is th’ unerring guide, 
What Pope or Council can they need beside ? 
Reason, however able, cool at best, 

Cares not for service, or but serves when press’d ; 
Stays till we call, and then not often near; 
But honest Instinct comes a volunteer ; 
Sure never to o’ershoot, but just to hit, 
While still too wide or short is human wit; 
Sure by quick nature, happiness to gain, 
Which heavier Reason labors at in vain. 
This, too, serves always, Reason never long, 
One must go right, the other may go wrong ; 
See then the acting and comparing powers, 
One in their nature, which are two in ours; 


And Reason raise o’er Instinct as you can, 
In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis man.—Pope. 
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and less dimmed by educational perversity, than in women and 
children; and in none do we find correspondingly the same 
awe-shadowings and dread of spectral appearances. It was 
the Jewish women who attended the earthly pilgrimage of 
Christ as His most earnest disciples. It was they who washed 
His feet with tears, and believed most eagerly in the divinity 
of His mission. Not because they possess more vulgar credu- 
lity, but more receptivity and faith; because they are more 
responsive to the electric touch of intuition, and speak from 
the recesses of a heart much nearer heaven than ours. We 
argue, then, that the belief in apparitions could not have iim- 
pressed itself so universally upon the human mind, did it not 
have a substantive truth to feed upon; nor would the intuitive 
side of our nature respond so unmistakably to such belief, did 
there not exist some corresponding actuality to call it forth. 
Dr. Good in his lecture on Materialism and Immaterialism, 
says on this point: * ‘‘ From what remote source universal 
tradition may have derived this common idea of disembodied 
spirits, I pretend not to ascertain; the inquiry would, never- 
theless, be curious, and might be rendered important; it is a 
pleasing subject, and imbued with that tender melancholy that 
peculiarly befits it for a mind of sensibility and fine taste. Its 
universality, independently of the sanction afforded to it by 
revealed religion, is no small presumption of its being founded 
on fact.”’ 

Assuming it as a fact that apparitions have existed in all 
ages, and leaving out of view the intuitive dread in which man- 
kind has ever held them as being reappearances of the dead, 
let us inquire whether they cannot otherwise be accounted for. 
Are they not the mere phantasmagoria of ‘‘ expectant atten- 
tion,” or conjured images such as rack the brain of the 
hasheesh eater or the opium chewer ? 

There can be no doubt that, in many cases, these appearances 
are hallucinations of the mind, or excited conceptions resulting 
from morbid sensibility of the retina of the eye, superabun- 





* Book of Nature. Page 331. 
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dance of blood, hysteria, and inflammation of the brain. A lead- 
ing case of that kind is that of Nicolai, a bookseller of Berlin, and 
naturally a person of excitable imagination. The following is 
the account in his own words: ‘‘ My wife and another person 
came into my apartment in the morning, in order to console 
me, but I was too much agitated by a series of accidents, which 
had most powerfully affected my moral feeling, to be capable 
of attending to them. On a sudden, I perceived, at about the 
distance of ten steps, a form like that of a deceased person. 
I pointed at it, asking my wife if she did not see it. It was 
but natural that she should not see anything; my question, 
therefore, alarmed her very much, and she immediately sent 
for a physician. The phantom continued for about eight 
minutes. I grew at length more calm, and being extremely 
exhausted, fell into a restless sleep, which lasted about half an 
hour. The physician ascribed the apparition to a violent 
mental emotion, and hoped there would be no return; but the 
violent agitation of my mind had in some way disordered my 
nerves, and produced further consequences, which deserve a 
more minute description. At four in the afternoon, the form 
which I had seen in the morning reappeared. I was by myself 
when this happened, and being rather uneasy at the incident, 
went to my wife’s apartment; but there likewise I was perse- 
cuted by the apparition, which, however, at intervals disap- 
peared, and always presented itself in a standing posture. 
About six o'clock there appeared also several walking figures, 
which had no connection with the first. After the first day 
the form of the deceased person no more appeared, but its 
place was supplied with many other phantoms, sometimes re- 
presenting acquaintances, but mostly strangers; those whom 
I knew were composed of living and deceased persons, but the 
number of the latter was comparatively small. I observed 
the persons with whom I daily conversed, did not appear as 
phantoms; these representing chiefly persons who lived at 
some distance from me.”’ 

Intense mental conceptions may impress themselves so 
strongly upon the mind as to become apparently real exist- 
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ences. The following, taken from Abercrombie, illustrates the 
case: A gentleman was told of the sudden death of an old 
and intimate friend, and was deeply affected by it. The im- 
pression, though partially banished by the business of the day, 
was renewed from time to time by conversing on the subject 
with his family and other friends. After supper he went by 
himself to walk in a small court behind his house, which was 
bounded by extensive gardens. The sky was clear, and the 
night serene, and no light was falling upon the court from any 
of the windows. As he walked down stairs, he was not think- 
ing of anything connected with his deceased friend; but when 
he had proceeded at a slow pace about half way across the 
court, the figure of his friend started up before him in a most 
distinct manner at the opposite angle of the Court. The nar- 
rator then mentions the indescribable feeling which shot 
through his frame; but he soon recovered himself, and walked 
briskly up to the spot, keeping his eyes intently fixed upon 
the spectre. As he approached the spot, it vanished, not by 
sinking into the ground, but seeming to melt insensibly into 
air. 

These, and many similar instances, are cases of mere hallu- 
cination, which any diseased or abnormal state of the human 
organization may exhibit. But there is this important fact to 
be considered in connection with these deceptions of the sense ; 
they are in every case individual deceptions. Such is necessa- 
rily the case. They are the phantasmagoria of a partial in- 
sanity—the projections of an over-excited fancy running in an 
abnormal channel ; but the phantasms flitting through the mind 
exist only for the person thus afflicted, while to all others they 
are “airy nothings.” The images that haunted the morbid 
senses of Nicolai were invisible to his friends; only Petrarch 
could discern the spectral shadow of Laura approaching him ; 
only Brutus couid hear the sepulchral voice of Czsar’s ghost. 
There are instances on record of collected illusions. These 
may be easily accounted for; they consist simply in an incor- 
rect report by the senses of what really exists; and we may 
easily conceive how a phenomenon, calculated to mislead the 
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senses of an individual, may just as well impose upon the 
senses of a multitude. But with hallucination the case is dif- 
ferent; and in the absence of any authenticated instance of 
collective hallucination, it is safe to assert: that whenever two 
beings (they may be both human, or the one may be of the 
brute creation, which makes the case still stronger) perceive 
simultaneously the same phenomenon, there must be an objec- 
tive existence, in some phase or other, to awaken that percep- 
tion. The fancy may project upon the phenomenon details 
which are not actually part of it; it may make it material to 
the touch, or audible to the ear, and so far perceive it in part 
subjectively ; but there is an outward presence there, be it 
what it may, with which the observers are confronted, and their 
fancy set at work. 

Apply this reasoning to a single case reported many years 
ago, in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. The 
following remarks of the reviewer are remarkable, as repre- 
senting a profession, that would readily seize hold of any ex- 
planation rather than acknowledge that it contained any ele- 
ment of the extra-natural: “ This is almost the only recorded 
case known to us where the evidence is so strong as to leave no 
other impression on the mind but that it was the appearance of 
some supernatural agency, and, after having in vain endeavored 
to explain it on any other supposition, we found ourselves 
forced to conclude with Hamlet, that ‘there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philoso- 
phy.’ The story, vouched for by the most accredited author- 
ity, is given by the reviewer as follows : 

‘‘F, M. S. was passing through the Wolfridge wood at Al- 
verston one night at twelve o’clock. He was accompanied by 
his dog, of a breed between a Newfoundland and mastiff, a 
powerful animal, who feared neither man nor beast. He had 
a fowling piece, and a pair of pistols loaded, besides his sword, 
for he belonged to the Military School there, and had been out 
for a day’s shooting. 

‘The road ran centrally through the wood ; and very nearly 
in the centre of the road, at a part somewhat more open than 
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the rest, there was a cross erected to point out the spot where 
a gamekeeper had been murdered. The place had the repu- 
tation of being haunted, and the ghost, it was said, had been re- 
peatedly seen. S had frequently before passed this cross in 
the wood without seeing anything, and treated the story of the 
ghost so lightly that he had, on more occasions than one, for a 
bet, gone there at midnight and returned, meeting nothing ex- 
cept an occasional gamekeeper or poacher. 

“This night, when he approached the open space in the 
wood, he thought he perceived, at the other end of that space, 
the form of a man, more indistinct, however, than usual. He 
called his dog to his side, (for previously it had been ranging 
about, barking furiously, and giving chase to the game it 
started), patted it on the head to make it keep a sharp look- 
out, and cocked his gun. The dog, on this, was all impatience. 
8 challenged the figure, but no answer was returned. 
Suspecting it was a poacher, and prepared for an encounter, he 
directed the dog’s attention to the appearance, and the animal 
answered by growling. He then kept his eye steadily fixed on 
the figure; when instantly it glided within arm’s length of him. 
Still he looked steadily in its face, while it kept his eyes on 
him. It had approached him without noise or rustling. The 
face was ill-defined, but distinctly visible. 

“He could not turn his eyes from those of this apparition ; 
they fascinated him, as it were, to the spot; he had no power 
in his frame. He felt no sense of bodily injury, only a cer- 
tain indescribable sense of awe. So fascinated were his eyes 
by those of the figure, that he did not observe its dress, nor 
even its form. It looked calmly and with a mild aspect, fora 
space of time which he does not think exceeded half a minute ; 
then suddenly became invisible. The form had flitted before 
him about five minutes altogether. 

“The dog, which before this was furious and growling, now 
stood crouched at his feet as if in a trance—his jaw fallen, his 
limbs quivering, and his whole frame agitated and covered with 
a cold sweat. After the form disappeared, S touched the 











animal, then spoke to it without its seeming to recognize him ; 
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and it was some time before it appeared to recover its senses. 
The whole way home it never moved from his side, but kept 
close to his feet; nor on their way home did it run after game, 
or take notice if game started near it. 

“It was a fortnight before it recovered from the fright, and 
it was never afterwards the same lively animal. No considera- 
tion would ever induce that dog to enter the wood after night- 
fall, nor would it allow any of the family to enter it. When it 
was forced to pass by the open spot in daylight, it would only 
do so with its master; and it always exhibited signs of fear, 
trembling all the time, and walking silently by his side.” 

How are we to dispose of such a case upon any theory of 
hallucination or expectancy? Not surely by denying the facts, 
which are vouched for by a skeptical witness, in a medical jour- 
nal of established reputation. Such would be a short cut to 
unbelief, that might perhaps satisfy the vulgar lack of earnest- 
ness in many minds; but it would fail to solve the difficulty 
with candid inquirers. Other equally well-attested cases might 
be adduced ;* but surely the rarity of these occurrences cannot 
be employed as an argument against the theory, that when the 
disembodied spirit of man passes to another state of existence, 
it still has human sympathies stronger than death, and may 
occasionally make itself perceptible to living persons. Yet, 
with the stereotyped religionist, such belief is profane delusion ; 
with the stereotyped literary man, it is all fancy; with the 
stereotyped scientist, it is sheer imposture, and with the gene- 
rality of people, it is all infatuation and nonsense. Rather than 
accept the simplest explanation in conformity with the facts— 
an explanation which, we think, entails no absurd inferences in 
psychological or theological science—we rack our feeble brains 
with learned vagaries, the like of which the human mind never 

efore conceived. 

Take, as an apt illustration, the theory of Dr. Rogers. The 
German naturalist, Reichenbach,} claims to have discovered a 


* We are indebted for the foregoing narrative, as well as others of a like charac- 
ter, to Owen’s late work, “The Debatable Land, &.” 
+ Der Sensitive Mensch. Stuttgart, 1854. 
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subtle fluid in nature called odyle, which, in certain persons, 
possessed of a corresponding sensitivity, exhibits peculiar powers 
in modifying the action of the brain. He reckons the number 
of sensitives—such as are susceptible to odic sensations, whether 
of sight, smell, touch or sound—as one-half the human race. 
Dr. Rogers at once announced the theory, that in certain per- 
sons possessed of this sensitivity, the odic fluid has the effect of 
suspending the controlling power of the mind over the brain; 
and thus leave the latter free to the control of mundane powers.* 
The mind is placed in a sort of dormant state, which leaves the 
brain free to what he calls ‘‘ reflex cerebral action ;” and thus 
“mundane influences” are thrown upon it, and reflected, as 
from a mirror, in the shape of hobgoblins and shadows, but 
which are really the phantoms of a brain thus biologized and 
self-acting. He says, “It is a remarkable fact, that when the 
brain and nervous system are brought into the above-named 
condition, the odic flame or vapor, at the point to which the 
nervous system has this strong relation, will assume the human 
form, and will have its action repeated there, as if the living 
being were present, instead of its ghost.” Such, we are to be- 
lieve, is science—aught else, superstition! Superstition, in- 
deed, far more fertilizing than what some men esteem as the 
truth. 

We must again remind ourselves of the remark of Isaac Tay- 
lor, that this is primarily “a question of testimony, to be judged 
upon the established rules of evidence.”” We do not mean that 
it is a matter wholly foreign to biblical interpretation ; but that 
we must not, in the first instance, go to the inspired writers for 
the decision of this, or of any question of pneumatology. The 
Scriptures within their legitimate province convey truth, and 
only truth; yet truth not in the abstract, but only under a 
special aspect, and as defining some immediate duty. It was 
not the province of the inspired writers to unfold the truth in 
universal terms, and the incidental allusions thrown out here 


* Philosophy of Mysterious Agents, or the Dynamic Laws and Relations of Man, 
E. C. Rogers, 1853. 
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and there as to the state of man after death, while they will 
never, if rightly interpreted, lead us astray, yet are not suffi- 
cient to stay the philosophic mind in what is strictly a subject 
oi scientific curiosity. Men no longer go to the Hebrew text for 
the processes and successive orders of creation, although they 
contradict nothing which our physical science has conclusively 
established ; neither with like propriety should we depend upon 
them for the ultimate decision of any psychological or meta- 
physical question. Yet, although we cannot with reason ex- 
pect to find the abstract truth within their inspired pages, we 
should avail ourselves of their guidance in pursuing any inquiry, 
however distantly related to the principles of religion. 

The learned Apostle, St. Paul, tells us, “there is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body.’ First, the natural, sub- 
ject to the chemical laws which operate upon matter when life 
becomes extinct,—and then the spiritual, which is not depend- 
ent upon animal organization, but which rises from the ashes 
of our gross corporeity, and passes into another state of exist- 
ence. The natural body is not the life, or animating presence; 
neither is the spiritual body the ultimate intelligence ; but both 
serve as the necessary media through which the soul, which is 
pure spirit, exercises its faculties. We have no reason to be- 
lieve that the soul ever exists in a purely wnembodied state. 
In fact, metaphysically speaking, we cannot conceive of pure 
spirit, except in the person of the Godhead, who is the Absolute 
Spirit. The tendency of spirit is always towards corporeity 
and embodiment. Hence we have taught by St. Paul the phy- 
siological fact, that man has two species of corporeity: the one 
grossly material and dissoluble; the other of a more refined 
nature, endowed with higher powers, unencumbered with flesh 
and blood, yet still corporeal. The change at death is simply 
the casting off the material vestments of the soul, and the en- 
trance of the embodied soul upon full consciousness of the spirit 
world. 

Of the nature and properties of the spiritual body, Scrip- 
ture teaches us nothing definite ; but there is little hazard in- 
volved in saying that it will exhibit no less divine skill than the 
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oné from which the soul disengages itself at death ; rather that 
it will be marked by a higher excellence and greater plasticity. 
We have every reason to believe, too, that it will preserve the 
same assemblage of features and configuration of parts, which 
identified the natural body when upon the earth. In other 
words, that it will be the eidolon of the dead form in which the 
soul corporealizes itself after death. We can in a manner il- 
lustrate by an experiment described by Paracelsus. Take a 
flower, which, separated from its parent stem, has perished ; 
burn it. The elements of matter that composed the flower 
when living, are dispersed ; they can never be re-collected and 
combined. And yet out of the ashes of the flower, by a chemi- 
cal process, you can raise a perfect spectrum of what the flower 
was in life.* May this not furnish an analogy for the forma- 
tive process, the result of which is the spiritual body, by which 
the soul assumes corporeity, the moment the death change ar- 
rests our physical life ? 

If the soul thus embodied is to survive “the muddy vesture 
of decay” with which on earth it is burdened (and there is 
nothing in the Bible or Christianity that forbids us to believe 
it) it is reasonable to expect that it will not at once be con- 
signed to its final doom ; but that there will be an intermediate 
state after death, during which the soul will retain its individ- 
uality, its sympathies, and its general habit of thought. 
Death is not such a transforming change as to permit the spirit 
of man to become suddenly either a glorified angel or a sinner 
damned. In God’s visible economy we find no metamorphosis 
that is not preceded by gradual progress; we find no sudden 
leaps ; all is illustrative of continuity ; all is progressive change 
and connected succession. Natura non fecit saltum. It isa 
violent destruction of the analogies which God’s great Book 
furnishes upon every page, to suppose that the departed spirit 





* This is the Alchemist’s doctrine of palingenesis, or the resuscitation of the in- 
terior spiritual form of flowers. It was built on one of those dim perceptions, 
which have obtained in all tradition—that plants have an underlying spiritual life. 
Disraeli gives an account of Palingenesis in his Curiosities of Literature, under the 
head of “ Dreams at the Dawn of Philosophy.” 
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at once enters upon a state either of ineffable bliss or burning 
torment. Such would be a thorough revolution of his thoughts 
and feelings, for which his “‘threescore years and ten” would 
but ill prepare him. Man while upon earth, however great his 
virtues, however loathsome his sins, is entirely fit neither for 
heaven nor hell. He reaches here neither the acme of his per- 
fection nor the extremity of his degradation. He makes char- 
acter by advances that are almost imperceptible—by the slow 
expansion of his intellectual and moral powers, by the constant 
exercise of motives, by the slow-working agency of circum- 
stances. Is it irrational, then, to believe that the unbroken 
Chain of Nature will extend beyond the vail into the invisible 
world of spirits ? 

We mention the probability of an intermediate state * to 
clear away the time-worn objection which our grandmothers 
before us used against the possibility of the dead returning ; 
which sent them in the twinkling of an eye either to heaven, 
from whence they would not return, or to hell, from whence 
they could not. The astronomic universe may be a mere speck 
lying in the bosom of another universe—thinly veiled, but real 
—which after the river of life is crossed, stands waiting to wel- 
come us to its hospitable shores. 

“ For this life is but being’s first faint ray, 

And heaven on heaven make up God’s dazzling day.” 

Perchance, the soul after death may have the freedom of the 
universe. The immensity of space between the stars, where 
we imagine nonenity reigns, may be the beautiful temple where 
worshipful angels delight to tread. Those seeming abysses 
of vacuity may be the kingdom of other ranks of spiritual 
existence, whose noiseless rustling start us, like dreamlike 
thoughts, in moments of stillness. 

Having thus prepared the way upon theological grounds, 
the real question remains to be answered—how is it possible, 


psychologically, for the dead to manifest themselves to the liv- 
. 
* Whether, or not, it is a state of progression is not material to the argument; 
unless by denying that there is progression there, we affirm that the soul after 
death subsides into a state of entire unconsciousness. (7avvixia). 
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ing? Is it permitted unto man to see spiritual things? Can 
he see aught but the material, the tangible, the perishable ? 
Not certainly, with his ordinary vision, which, says Bacon, 
‘*carrieth a resemblance with the sun, which openeth and re- 
vealeth the terrestrial globe, but covereth and concealeth the stars 
and celestial globe. So doth the eye discover natural things, 
but darken and shut up divine.”” But suppose it were possi- 
ble for the soul to be lifted partially out of the body, and its 
normal relations with the body to be modified, would its vision 
be not in a corresponding degree spiritualized, and opened to 
intelligences which the natural eye shuts out? Would it not 
come en rapport w.th any spiritual presence that might be hov- 
ering about it? Theologians teach us that this state of extase, 
this disjoining of body and soul, this sublimated vision conse- 
quent upon a partial escape of the soul from the animal or- 
ganization that weighs it down, is the secret of all prophecy 
and inspiration. It is the inspiration of genius, much talked of 
and little understood; it was that which impelled a Greek 
schoolmaster three thousand years ago, to write a poem which 
has stood the critical test of ages, and called forth the admira- 
tion of the whole world. The phenomena of animal magnetism 
by which something similar to this extatic state can be artifi- 
cially induced, show how loose the bonds of union may be- 
come between soul and body; and how the patient acquires 
new perceptions, as the soul disengages itself from the natural 
body. If the trance is too prolonged, it may even result in 
death. An instance is given by a French magnetizer, of two 
somnambules—the one, a boy, Bruno, the other, a girl, Adele 
—with whom he was experimenting simultaneously. After 
having thrown Adele in the magnetic trance, his attention was 
withdrawn from her for some time, while operating with the 
boy. The rest is in hisown words: ‘‘In that short time her 
body had become almost icy cold ; I could detect neither pulse 
nor respiration ; her face was of a yellowish green, her lips 
blue, the heart gave no sign of life. A mirror which I ap- 
plied to her lips remained undimmed. I magnetized her with 
my utmost force, hoping to revive her; but during five min- 
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utes without any effect whatever. Bruno and several persons, 
who were assisting me at the sitting, added by their terror to 
my discomfiture; and for a moment, I thought the soul, in very 
deed, had left its body. I begged all present to pass into the 
next room, so as to recover my energy ; but, though hope still 
lingered, I felt powerless. Throwing myself on my knees, I 
implored God not to suffer that soul, a victim of my doubts, 
to pass away. After a brief period of anguish, I heard the 
low words: ‘ Why did you recall me? It was all but done, 
when God, touched by your prayer, sent me back.’”’ 

Such, too, has been the experience of persons who by 
disease of any kind have been thrown into a trance-like state. 
While their natural bodies had ceased to perform every func- 
tion of life, their heart ceased to pulsate, their respiration ex- 
hausted, yet the soul hovered consciously among the assembled 
mourners, and looked down with an inner vision upon its own 
motionless corpse. These are physiological facts; and their 
plain inference is, that the normal adjustment of body and soul 
is capable, either by disease, by special Providence, or by 
natural idiosyncrasy, of such modification as permits the soul 
to recede from its animal organization, and thus, we infer, be- 
come cognizant of spiritual phenomena which the natural eye 
excludes. “And Elisha prayed and said, Lord, I pray 
thee, open his eyes that he may see. And the Lord opened 
the eyes of the young man, and he saw’’—what previously 
Elisha only had seen. Animals, especially horses and dogs, 
we have every reason to believe, are thus spiritually perceptive ; 
perhaps more so than men, for their consciousness is merged 
deeper in the general life of nature. 

This, we humbly believe, removes all psychological difficul- 
ties in the way of accepting the theory, that the disembodied 
(not unembodied) spirits of the dead are under rare circum- 
stances seen by the denizens of this world. Space will not 
permit us to amplify; but enough, we hope, has been sug- 
gested to define how far their real objectivity extends. Objec- 
tive, indeed, they are, no other explanation will reconcile the 
facts, but objective only so far that there is a spiritual presence 
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confronting the observer. This spiritual entity is capable of 
being perceived, whenever, by any cause, the soul of the 
observer is, as it were, segregated from its earthly incumbrance, 
and made thus receptive of phases of knowledge which escape 
its ordinary intelligence. We cannot well conceive how the 
attributes of tangibility and audibility can belong to this pre- 
sence; but we readily understand how the fancy, the image- 
making power of the mind, which is always excitedly at work 


during the continuance of the extatic state, may project them, — 


as well as other details upon the phenomenon. So far the appa- 
rition is purely subjective ; but this subjectivity has a basis in 
fact ; it is not spontaneous; it is called forth by the veritable 
presence of a spiritual being, issuing from the daylight splendor 
of another world. 

And yet the theme, however pleasing, impresses upon us 
the cautionary words of Dr. Good, “that in the abstract sub- 
ject before us, nothing is so becoming as humility; that we 
have no pole star to direct us, no clue to unriddle the perplexi- 
ties of the labyrinth in which we are wandering; that every 
step is doubtful, and that to expatiate is perhaps only to lose 
ourselves.” The light is imperfect; yet everywhere bright 
lines of truth shine forth to illuminate and foster our spiritual 
growth; a presaging voice speaks within us, whose utterings 
incite to higher resolves and more benevolent actions. It tells 
us that the spirit world is near to our souls, 

“There was a time when all mankind 
Did listen with a faith sincere 
To tuneful tongues in mystery versed.” 

Shall we be listeners, or shall we stifle its cheering voice, 

and glorify our Sadducism into a triumph over superstition ? 
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Art. X.—BOOK NOTICES. 


SysTeMATIc THEoLocy. By Charles Hodge, D.D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. Vol. II. New 
York: Charles Scribner and Company. London and Edinburg: 
T. Nelson & Sons. 1872. 


We have not been favored with the first volume of this work, 
and therefore our judgment of the work as a whole, must be made 
up from the second volume. The first two volumes have been _be- 
fore the public for some time, and have received favorable notice. 
This notice in the Presbyterian Church, to which the venerable 
author belongs, has been highly flattering. It is but natural that 
it should be so. Dr. Hodge has labored as professor in the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary for fifty years. This work is the fruit of 
his maturest judgment and life-long study. It has the merit of be- 
ing strictly orthodox according to the faith of the Old School Pres- 
byterian Church. This faith for the author is as complete a stand- 
ard of orthodoxy for theology as the Bible is for faith. It is 
assumed throughout that the Westminster Confession is the faith of 
the true Catholic Church of all ages, and its full and complete 
agreement with the teachings of the Bible is unquestioned. We 
= the affirmative or positive portion of the work presents the 

ectures which Dr. Hodge has given to his students for many years, 
with scarcely any modification or change. The negative sections 
consist of statements and condemnations of all theories that have 
sprung up from age to age in conflict with the Presbyterian faith. 
All that was required, therefore, to bring the work up to the pre- 
sent time, was to state the latest views of theologians not in agree- 
ment with the author, and to pronounce them in conflict with the 
true faith of the Church and the Bible. This is in accordance with 
the author’s view of theology, which he regards, not as a progressive 
science, but as settled and fixed for ali time by the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church. There is a wonderful simplicity, and even 
naiveté, in the manner in which the author assumes everywhere in 
his work, that whathe teaches is in every respect the teachings of 
the true Church of every age of history. It is considered sufficient, 
generally, to meet opposing views by the statement that they are 
condemned by the Bible and the Church. There is for him some- 
where a line of succession in the Church, which in every age has 
taught just what he teaches, and to this he makes his appeal with 
as much unquestioning confidence as the Romanist appeals to the 
infallibility of the Pope. As a specimen of this sort of appeal, we 
select a passage from page 437, where the author sums up, in oppo- 
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sition to the different views of the person of Christ relating to the 
Kenosis. “The first remark to be made on this theory in all its 
forms, is that it is a departure from the faith of the Church. This 
objection turns up” (a great convenience certainly) “ first on every 
occasion, because that is its proper place. Ifthe Bible be the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice; and if the Bible be a plain 
book, and if the Spirit guides the people of God (not the external 
church, or the body of mere professing Christians) into the know- 
ledge of the truth, then the presumption is invincible that what all 
true Christians believe to be the sense of Scripture is its sense.” 
And this sets aside as false the views of such men as Ebrard, Gess, 
Dorner, Nevin, the Lutherans, the whole school of Schleiermacher, 
in short, all who do not explain the nature of the person of Christ 
as Dr. Hodge does. This is certainly naive. We might ask how 
Dr. Hodge finds his invisible Church in order to make his appeal 
to its teaching. And if the Bible be a plain book, and if the Spirit 
guides the people of God into the correct knowledge of it in the 
sense implied, then these good men and great theologians, with 
whom the author differs, certainly cannot be the people of God. 
But let this suffice. 

Dr. Hodge’s work is a Biblical Theology, in distinction from a 
Scientific or Systematic Theology, though he styles it by the latter 
title. He regards philosophy as having nothing to do with theology, 
although he still finds it necessary to use it very frequently. On 
this account he sets aside the latest and best developments of German 
theology. “The Vermittelungstheologie, mediating theology, as it is 
called in Germany, is confessedly an attempt to combine the con- 
clusions of modern speculation with Christian doctrine, or rather 
with Christianity. It is an attempt to mix incongruous elements 
which refuse to enter into combination. The modern speculative 
philosophy in all its forms insists on the denial of all real dualism, 
ete.” This, it seems to us, is an unfortunate position. If philosophy 
and Christianity are incongruous, and refuse all combination, then 
Christianity is equally heterogeneous with the whole natural order, 
and the supernatural must stand over it, with no power ever to enter 
it. And this view carried out would lead to a denial of the possi- 
bility of the incarnation, as involving any real, internal, and or- 
ganic union of the divine and human in the person of Christ. 

How Dr. Hodge, venerable in years and mature in learning as 
he is acknowledged on all sides to be, can wave aside such a list of 
names (p. 731) as Schleiermacher, Ullmann, Nitzsch, Twesten, Mar- 
tensen, Lange, Liebner, Dorner, Schoeberlein, Delitzsch, and many 
others, as giving to the world “writings which have the aspect of 
philosophical disquisitions, and not of exhibitions of Scriptural 
doctrines,” we are puzzled to understand. He seems to think that 
the less a man concerns himself with philosophy, the better he is 
prepared to understand and expound the Scriptures. 

ut what astonishes us still more is the fact, that in his attempt 
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to set aside the best school of German theologians, who have done 
the noblest work against rationalists, Dr. Hodge brings forward 
these very rationalists, and quotes them as authority against these 
theologians, and that, too, without stating that his authorities are 
rank rationalists. Thus he quotes Schwarz against Dorner, p. 450, 
and the “German critics, Baur, Strauss, and Schwarz,” against 
Schleiermacher. True, one may quote one errorist against angther, 
but it would be expected that in such a case as this Dr. Hodge 
would be careful to state that such men as Baur, Strauss, and 
Schwarz, in their opposition to the mediating school of German 
theology are arrayed in the interest of rationalism and infidelity. 

With such want of all appreciation of the best efforts of German 
theology, we were prepared to expect opposition also to Mercersburg 
theology. But we were not prepared for the unblushing misrepre- 
sentations which this volume contains. That Dr. Hodge has no 
sympathy with the latest developments of German philosophy, that 
he has very little interest in studying it, and that he would be likely 
to misapprehend any theology which employs German modes of 
thought, we can understand. But there is a recklessness in his 
references to Mercersburg theology, and his quotations from it, that 
stands in broad contrast with the truth-loving candor and honesty 
of German scholars in reference to their opponents. We can refer 
only to a few of these misrepresentations now. On page 429 he 
quotes Dr. Nevin as saying that Hegel’s Christological ideas, “ are 
very significant and full of instruction,’—that the objection that 
these principles are pantheistical, he (Dr. Nevin) pronounces “a 
mere sound without any force whatever.” 

This is quoted as from Dr. Nevin’s “ Mystical Presence.” It turns 
out that no such language can be found in that book. It is taken 
from an article in the Mercersburg Review of 1851 on Liebner’s 
Christology, by Dr. Nevin. We wil quote one of the passages as 
found in that article, leaving the reader to judge of the fairness or 
honesty of the above quotations. On page 58, where Dr. Nevin is 
giving Liebner’s view, (not his own, although we have no doubt he 
would endorse it) he says: “In particular, the Christological ideas 
of this last” (Hegel) “are very significant and full of instruction ; 
for however monstrous they are in their own nature, and contrary to | 
the truth as it is in Christ, they still bear striking testimony to the 
great central fact of the gospel, by seeking to solve in another way 
the problem with which it is concerned; whilst they make it neces- 
sary for Christian science to go more deeply into its own truth, for 
the very purpose of bringing out clearly its superiority to the false 

eculation so plausibly presented in its place.” This is the way Dr. 
Nevin endorses Hegel’s system ! 

On page 445 Dr. Hodge says, “this system” (Schleiermacher’s) 
“makes Christ a mere man.” Under this head he quotes from the 
“ Mystical Presence” again, to show that Dr. Nevin “is abundant 
in his assertion of the simple humanity of Christ.” “This also is the 
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staple of the Mercersburg Review in all its articles relating either to 
Anthropology or Soteriology.” “There is nothing in Christ which 
does not belong to humanity.” That Dr. Nevin or the Mercersburg 
theology ever questioned the divinity of Christ, or that their system 
involves anything looking most remotely in that way, will be news 
to those who have studied it at Mercersburg and Lancaster. 

We might give other examples, but this must suffice for the pre- 
sent.. We would like very much if this theology of Dr. Hodge 
could be generally read by our own ministers who have studied 
Mercersburg theology, for we feel quite sure that however dreary it 
is in itself, it would for this very reason prove a stimulus to turn to 
what, compared with it, is as a fresh, green landscape compared 
with a barren desert. 

Dr. Hodge’s theology belongs to an age gone by. That theology 
did a good work in its day, but it can nevermore be galvanized into 
life. The Presbyterian Church will take it to its heart with joy, 
but we are thankful that in our own Church we have escaped from 
this sort of bondage, and have been introduced into an order of 
theological thought where there is the spirit of enlargement and 
freedom. 


Lance's Brste Commentary. The books of Joshua, Judges and 
Ruth. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway. 
1872. 


The first book is by F. R. Fay, Pastor in Crefeld, Prussia, and 
translated by George R. Bliss, D. D., Professor in the University 
at Lewisburg, Penn. The second is by Paulus Cassel, D. D., Pro- 
fessor in Berlin, translated by P. H. Steenstra, Professor in Episco- 

al Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. The third is by the same. 

t is not necessary to say anything concerning the merits of this 
extensive commentary, beyond the announcement of the volumes as 
they appear, one after another. It is sought for, and studied, and 
quoted from by all denominations. Communication with the pro- 
ductions of German authors and theologians, must serve more and 
more to remove the prejudice that used to exist on this subject, but 
which is now rapidly passing away. It seems, after all, that these 
Germans, whose writings have so much “the aspect of philosophical 
disquisitions,” take the lead also in expounding the Word of God. 
May their labors meet with a rich reward! 


LECTURES ON THE ScrENCE OF RELIGION ; with a paper on Budd- 
hist Nihilism, and a translation of the Dhammapada or “ Path 
of Virtue.” By Max Miiller, M. A., Fellow of All-Saints’ Col- 
lege, Oxford, &c., &c. New York : Charles Scribner & Company. 
1872. 


Those who have read Max Miiller’s three preceding volumes of 
“Chips from a German Workshop,” will want this fourth volume, 
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and those who have read none of his works, may find this volume 
in itself full of freshness and vigor. Miiller has become greatly 
interested in the science of religion, as embracing a comparative 
view of the religions of the woul It is natural that he should 
have imbibed a special interest in this study from his long and dili- 
gent labors in bringing out the sacred writings of Buddhism. It 
is, unquestionably, a rich mine that he is struggling to open. What 
comparative philology has done, and is doing, to bring out the unity 
of the race, and the brotherhood of man, that, and more than that, 
will the science of religion accomplish. It is truly wonderful how 
the unity of the race, and its organic unfolding, are making them- 
selves felt in our day. Everything is coming to be studied histori- 
cally, and history itself is viewed as an organic development of the 
life of the race. Religion is the deepest element of our life. To 
study it is to study the deepest power of history. Max Miiller 
thinks the time is come when effort should be made to seek out the 
science—or scientific unity of the world’s religions. They will serve 
to reveal the deep longing of humanity for that absolute religion 
which we have in Christianity. We fear the author does not make 
a wide enough distinction between natural and revealed religion, 
between the natural religions of the world, and the only revealed 
religion,—but his lectures furnish much food for thought. 

The lectures on Buddhist Nihilism, Buddha’s Dhammapada, are 
interesting studies in the religion of a large portion of the human 
race. These ancient oriental religions are becoming invested with 
a new interest, in view of the new openings for intercourse with 
Japan and China which are afforded. 


Tae AGREEMENT OF ScIENCE AND REVELATION. By Rev. Joseph 
H. Wythe, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Trub- 
ner & Co., London. 1872. 


A very readable little book of nearly 300 pages, including Glos- 
sary and Index, neither of which we think are needed. The Glos- 
sary is interesting in itself, but not necessary to the understanding 
of the book. It is presumed that the reader will know what such 
words as “ abnormal,” “ Archzology,” “ Chrysalis,” &c., mean, and 
if they do not, an ordinary Dictionary would help them out of their 
trouble. This book cannot be said to master anything of the great 
problem with which it deals. The er travelled over is quite 
too extensive to do anything more than to present a list of the va- 
rious opinions held by scholars on the topics referred to. The 
chapters are 1. Relation of Science and Faith; 2. The Variations 
of Skepticism; 3. The Record of Faith; 4. The Interpretation of 
the Record; 5. The Revelation of God; 6. The Creation ; 7. The 
Spiritual Nature of the Soul; 8. The Doctrine of a Mediator; 9. 
The Faith-Faculty in Man; 10. The Resurrection. 
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The writer shows considerable acquaintance with books. He 
travels over an extensive field, and his general position that there 
is, and can be, no real contradiction between science and revelation 
will be generally accepted. But he contributes little or nothing 
towards a reconciliation on points in reference to which they seem 
to stand in antagonism. His chapter on the “ Variations of Skep- 
ticism ” shows a rather superficial acquaintance with the movements 
of philosophy. English Deism, French Infidelity, and German 
Rationalism, are outlined by an enumeration of names, but scarcely 
anything more. The book is respectable in style, and handsomely 
published. Its perusal will serve at least to show the broad 
field on which the controversies of the present day are going for- 
ward. 


Women In Tue Brete: Being a Collection of all the Pass- 
ages of the Scripture, which relate to Women; with Brief Notes, 
Explanatory and Suggestive. By Aaron Williams, D. D. Gen- 
esis—Song of Solomon. Philadelphia: Alfred Martien, 1214 
Chestnut Street, 1872. Pp. 315. 


At the first perusal of the title of the above work, the casual 
reader of the Bible may wonder how it is possible to produce a 
book of interest on such a subject. His wonder, however, will be 
relieved, when he comes to look into the work itself. Even the 
most careful reader of the Scriptures will be surprised to find, how 
large a portion of them is taken up, in recording matters relating 
specially to women. The present volume does not extend further 
than the Song of Solomon, so that there is room for a similar vol- 
ume of the same dimensions, devoted to the remaining portion of 
the Scriptures. 

The design of this volume, as announced in the preface, is, to 
rescue from comparative neglect many passages of Scripture, es- 

cially in the Old Testament, which are either seldom read, or, if 
read, not fully understood or appreciated; to relieve the apparent 
indelicacy of certain passages, by proper explanations; to direct 
attention to many other portions of Scripture, not quoted in the 
work, but continuously referred to, so as to make the Bible, as 
far as possible, its own interpreter; to render the sacred volume 
generally, a much more interesting book to women than, perhaps, 
it now is; and by some hints, to promote the spiritual edification 
of women, and through them, to benefit, also, those ofthe other sex 
whom their influence can so powerfully reach. This design, the 
author has admirably executed. His criticisms are just and happy, 
and his practical suggestions appropriate and judicious. The work 
evidently embodies the results of much study and careful investiga- 
tion. It is believed it will receive the favorable attention of those, 
for whose benefit especially, it has been prepared, and be the means 
of effecting much good. 
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Wirrrip CumperMepe. By George Macdonald, author of 
“ Alec Forbes,” “ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” “ Robert 
Falconer,” ete. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 654 Broadway, New 
York. 1872. 


Mr. Macdonald has taken his place among the first fiction-wri- 
ters of the age, and in this last work from his pen he has fully sus- 
tained his reputation. There is a simplicity and naturalness in his 
style and in the story, which contrasts pleasantly with the high- 
wrought and overstrained style and plot of the last age of fiction- 
writers. Even the disappointment which the reader feels in the 
denouement reveals the fact that he most truly represents nature, 
and does not seek to manufacture a conclusion in which all difficul- 
ties are resolyed. There are some phases of religious views and 
feelings, which, so far as they represent the theory of the author, 
we could not endorse, but it is not the object of an artist to make 
theories but to represent them. 


Tue Memorr oF Ropert Campers, with autobiographic Remi- 
niscences of William Chambers. 1 Vol. 12mo. $1.50. Seribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 654 Broadway, New York. 1872. 


This is the story of the lives of the editors and proprietors of the 
celebrated “ Chambers’ Journal.” The work is written in classic 
style, highly instructive and entertaining, and eminently suited for 
all, but especially to be put into the hands of young men. 

The reader is taken over the course of life, step by step, by 
which these brothers succeeded in building up one of the largest 
and most flourishing printing and publishing houses in Scotland. 
It is a narrative of steady, persevering, struggle and trial, which 
at length was crowned with success. ‘There is something beautiful 
in the déath scene of Robert Chambers, who died in the peaceful 
triumph of the Christian faith. By a singular providence his 
brother David, a younger brother, lying sick at the same time, 
upon hearing the intelligence of his brother’s death immediately 
sank, and so followed him into the other world. As a combina- 
tion of Autobiography and memoir this is one of the best books of 
the kind we have ever read. If any one desires to get hold of fine 
reading we would advise him to get this book, 


Tue History or Greece. By Proressor Dr. Ernst Cur- 
tius. Translated by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Peter's College, Conthutihas ; Professor of History in Owen’s Col- 
lege, Manchester. Revised, after the last German Edition, with an 
Index, by W. A. Packard, Ph. D., Professor of Latin in the Col- 
lege of New Jersey. Vol. II]. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 1872. 





